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THE TWO WHOM LOVE HAD BROUGHT TO SUCH A BITTER PASS, STOOD FACE TO FACE, 


ONE MAN’S SIN. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘ The fairest and the freshest flower 

That ever I saw before that hour, 
The which o’ the sudden made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart.” 


_ “JT NEVER was so disgusted in my life,” said 
Olga Clinton, letting the cloak fall from her 
Shapely shoulders, “ the day has been horrid fiom 
the very commencement ; first, you must needs 
sprain your ankle, so that I had to go alone with 
Mrs, St. John ; then going down I occupied the 
box seat with thatdetestable Chauncey Charter, 
and he paid me such marked attentions that 
everybody will be expecting the announcement of 
our engagement, At lunch he drank more wine 
than was good for him, and in consequence was 
doubly amorous, There was something like 
murder in my heart when he would insist upon 
making me the public object of his advances. 





Coming home I tried to elude him, but we were 
choked by the dust, and I lost my new gold 
bangle. I am firmly persuaded that the ‘picnic’ 
is an institution devised by ultra-good people as 
a punishment for our sins,” aud with an air of 
utter exhaustion Miss Clinton sank upon a 
couch, 

Her companion, whohad been idly passing her 
fingers over her guitar, said, with a little mis- 
chievous smile,— 

“Poor Olga! What a list of unpleasant things. 
But was there not an oasis in the shape of a nice 
person among the crowd ?” 

“ One or two,” indifferently. “ Captain Urseclyn 
put in an appearance rather late, but he seemed 
bored,” she added, shooting a furtive glance at 
Adrienne from beneath her long dark lashes. 

The girl addressed sat with slightly. averted 
face, but Olga saw that the colour deepened on 
her cheeks, and watched her in silence, 

She was well worth looking at ; the clustering 
hair was of pure gold, the complexion marvellously 
fair, the brows and lashes all but black, the mouth 
sweet and sensitive, 

She was only eighteen, with a thin, girlish 
figure, scarcely reaching to medium height. 





Whilst Olga yet watched her she asked,— 

“Was Brand there? He half promised to 
drive you down.” 

“Oh, a brother’s promises don’t count, and 
we never did ‘hit it off’ very nicely, so when he 
found you were not going he backed out of the 
affair. He hates Charter, calls him ‘a vulgar 
little snob,’ and so he is. Now, Adrienne, for 
pity’s sake give me a cup of tea, and then I'll be 
off to beautify, or rather remove the travel- 
stains from face and garments. Your mother 
went off to her room at once, she was tired.” 

“J will give you yourtea and then go up to 
her. Oh, yes, my ankle is better, but for all 
that I shall not be able to attend Mrs. Cathcart’s 
ball.” 

“What a disappointment to Captain Urseclyn. 
I did not tell him of your accident ; I hoped the 
sprain would have yielded to remedies by night.” 

It was the second time she had mentioned that 
uame, and now with a laugh she lovked fully into 
Adrienne’s eyes. 

“T wonder, dear, if you, too, are just a wee 
bit disappointed—come, tell me ?” . 

“JT have nothing to tell, Olga,” the other 
answered gently, “although I suppose it is 
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De ke ee ae -% a 
natural to regret a lost ball in one’s first season,” 
and th en ba ving atten:t 1 to bes companion’s 
comfort, she went upstairs to her mother, 

Mrs. St. ‘J hn was a Shier of many years 
standing ; Adrienne was but achild of six months 
when her young father was”brought home dead; 
but although the young 2 (she was me 


niveteen when she was wilowed) might ha 
married again brilliantly, she remained true — 
the love of her youth, devoting herself wholly 
to the education and care of the child who was 
now to fill that father’s place, 
Mre. St. John was well 
world’s goods 
town than h 





rovided with this 
asanter house in 

rs, aiatier country residence 
than Willow Woo din the county cf ‘Kent ; and 
when Adrienne married she would carry her 
husband a very substantial fortune, 

A year ago the family had been increased by 
the a imi sion of Olga Clinton into its circle ; she 
was an orphan, left entirely to the care of her 
brother rope of the Inner Temple ; and as he 
pref fered his bachelor chambers, and she needed a 
chaperon, Mrs. St. John had yielded to their 
uuited pearsi nz and taken the girl into her 
home, havivg known and loved her parents. 

Olga was of the same age as Adrienne, although 

l 











she looked fully three years older; being tall 
we'l proportioned and composed beyond her age. 
1 


She was not handsome yet; but she would be 
in the course of twe or three years ; even now 
ikir 
} 


she had a striking individuality, and the black 
eye3 under the level ‘brows were capable of ary 
and every expression, 

Well-dowered, of irreproachable birth, and 
with the promise of beauty, she was certain to 
mary well, said the fashi 7 matrons ; and 
they rather envie d Musa. St. John the cure of 
chapsrouage of two such cl harming debutantes, 
und were not alittle envious when they saw their 
own dauz ters nezlecte] because of them, 

There was Captain Urseclyn, he had been about 


iki 
, 


Y 
} 
I 





town seven years and had shown no preference | 


for any girl I efore, now he was always “ dangling 
after little St. John,” and he was a prize worth 
securing. 

He had a splendid income, was heir to a title, 
and if not exactly handsome was di tingué ax d 
“awfully nice.” Was this bundle of perfections 
to be cast at the feet of an unsephisticated girl? 
Oh it was monstn us ! 

Whether or no the Captain guessed the heart 
buraing and envy he excited must always remain 
a riddle; but if he did he was sublimely in- 





diferent ; and now for the first time in ail his 
twenty-eight years his heart was seriously 
entangled, and that by a mesh of golden hair 


iic, he prezented 
nd through some 
sed the servant), was 
sence, 

were out, and as 
is still painful, she had decided 





adiuitted into Ad 
Mrs, St. John 
Adrienne’s ankle w 
to remain at home 
As he entered she rose blushing furiously, nor 
could she hide the pleasure which his comivg 
gave her. 
The little white hand t 
n 
t 





mbled in his clasp, 
sweet eyes Cares a 
rk id 


t litt tt 1emselves to thoze 
lark ones above, aud he smile which curved the 
sensitive mouth was tremulous with gladness, 

“Mamma and Olga have gone driving,” she 

said, when he released her fingers. “I am very 
much afraid you wiil find your call a boredom.” 

“No,” he answered, keeping that steady gaz> 

upou her fair face, as if he would note every 


’ 














change of expression, every fluctuation of colour, 
“not half so boring as the picnic (here he 
smiled), or Mrs, Catheart’s ball, both of which 
[ attended, though I hate such functions, in the 
hope of seeing a certain somebody, What was 


your motive for dooming me to double dis- 
appointment ?” 

“I hurt my ankle,” she said, struggling to 
meet his gauze. “1 could neither walk nor 
dance.” 

“Then you would have been present at both 
ceremonies if possible ?” 

“Yes, naturally. I 


dull, staying 





tobe amused, It was 
? 





“Why did you not invite me to share your 
solitude,” he said, leaning forward. “ Don’t 
you understand that I endured Charter’s society, 
and all the agonies of Mrs. Cathcart’s ball 
([ hate dancing} just on the hope of seeing 
you. Miss Clinton almost promised you would 
he present at the latter, and that was sufficient 
inducement to drag me there.” 

Adrienne was silent, sunk deep in sweet con- 
fusion; she had no spark of coquetry in her 
gentle nature, and had not yet learned how to 
fence with such speeches as Urseclyn’s, even had 
she wished. That she did not, her tell-tale face 
plainly showed ; so emboldened by her manner, 
the soldier possessed himself of her little hands, 
saying imperiously,— 

“Look at me, Adrienne ; yours are the truest 
eyes on earth; let them tell me what I wish 
above all to know. My sweetheart, my little 
sweetheart, have you not guessed already that I 
love you? What will you say to me? If it is 
only one word, let that word breathe ‘ hope.’” 

A little while she was silent, whilst his heart 
beat so heavily it a!most seemed to suffocate and 
deafen him.j-then very shyly her sweet eyes met 
his io one loving glance, as in a low voice she 
said,— 

“T love you with all my soul ; I shall love you 
until I die,” 

He dropped her hands, but only to encircle 
that slight form in his tender, passionate em- 
brace, and then upon them fell the silence, deep 
and sweet, of love crowned and triumphant. 

In his heart the man rejoiced to find so fair a 
treasure his; in her soul the girl was humbly 
thanking Heaven for this great and supreme 
blessing. 

When they had grown just the least accustomed 
to their joy, Wolfe Urseclyn said,— 

“ T suppose I ought to have spoken first to Mrs, 

t. John, but I preferred to come to you, to 
plead my cause with the gentlest of judges. 
Adrienne, what will your mother say when she 
learns my wishes?” 

‘Mother would sacrifice all she has for my 
happiness,” the girl answered naively; then added 
a little sadly, “she will be grieved at first that 
she no longer holds the best place in my heart ; 
but she will try to hide her grief, because she 
does not know how to be selfish, You must love 
her very dearly for my sake.” 

“Tam prepared to love the whole world if you 
bid me, my little darling.” 

“What did you see in me that you should care 
for me best of any? Can I tell? Well, not 
now ; perhaps one day I will try to solve the 
riddle for you. Oh, Wolfe, what a stupid little 
girl you have chosen, There is Olga who is so 
clever, and will be so beautiful.” 

“Olga is very well in her way,” he answered 
magnanimously, “but she is not you. I have 
won the ‘queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls.’ ” 

Then followed the sweet inconsequent talk, so 
foolish to others, so dear to lovers, and it was 
with a start that Adrienne came back to the con- 
templation of mundane matters, begging Wolfe 
to leave her ; ; adding shyly, “I ‘do not think I 
could bear to tell mother before Olga, it—it 
secnis all so sacred, and so strange ; and mother 
would be hurt if I eaid nothing to her of your 
proposed visit to-night; ” so, very reluctantly he 
left her, and shortly after Mrs. St. Join and 
Olga returned. 

Adrienne followed the former to her room, 
where with crimson cheeks and downcast eyes 
she said,— 

“‘Mother I have something to tell you. 
Captain Urseclyn has but just gone, He is 

ouing to see you to-night. Oh, mother dear, 
cannot you guess why? This morning he asked 
me to marry him,” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. St. John in a strangely quiet 
tone, “and what did you answer, child ?” 

“T said that I would, because, oh mother 
darliog, I love him with all my heart.” Mrs. 
St. Jobn turning, caught her close, “ My little 
girl ! my little girl!” and wept, 





CHAPTER II. 


“T love you, love y: »u—loved you first and last 
And love you on for ever.” 


ADRIENNE was frightened, never had she seen 
her mother so moved; and now, as she clurg 
about her, her face—so like the one above her as 
to seem its youthful reflection—was {not guiltless. 
of tears, 

“You are not angry,” she pleaded in a low, 
uncertain voice. 

“Not angry, only sorry that love has come to 
you so soon ; but yesterday you seemed my very 
own, now I hold buta second placein your heart. 
But it is natural, and I ought to have known that 
I could not keep you long. Only, if it had been 
any other man.” 

The girl looked up in quick alarm, 

“Do not say you dislike him,” 

“No, Adrienne, it is not that, I have per- 
sonally no objection to Captain Urseclyn, and the 
world would call thisan excellent match for you ; 
but I cannot forget it means separation for us, 
and you are very young to leave my care. In 
three months Captain Urseclyn returns to India, 
and Lcannot—l will not, conseat that you should 
go out with him. There, child, do not fret, and 
try to remember, whatever my decision may be, 
the thought of.your ultimate happiness has led 
up toit. Leave me now, I must have time for 
reflection, and there is so much more involved in 
this proposal than you realise.” 

She kissed the sweet troubled face and gently 
put her outside the door; thea she sat down, 
praying in her heart that Heaven would help her 
to secure her Carling’s welfare and happiness. 
Olga only interrupted her meditations, running 
in to beg the loan of a book. She gave one quick 
questioning glance at Mrs, St. John, then, drop- 
ping on her knees beside her said, caressingly,— 

“Something is troublivog you, dear Mrs, St. 
John; will not you let me be your confidant and 
help, if I can ?” 

“You are very good, Olga, and I suppose most 

people would call me an extremely foolish woman 
to fret because a man of Captain Urseclyn’s rank 
and standing wants to rob me of my child—that 
is the extent of my trouble.” 
- Olga was silent a moment, her head a little 
drooped, €0 that the expression of her face was 
hidden. Then she said in quite a natural 
tone,— 

“ Adrienne is very fortunate, and of course 
your consent is taken for granted ?” 

“T think so; but you see, Olga, she is very 
young. She may even mistake admiration for 
love ; and she has known Captain Urseclyn for so 
short a time, she cannot be quite certain of 
happiness with him.” 

* Of one thing you may be assured,” said the 
girl rising ; “with her it was love at sight. I 
wanted to help you, but I dare not presume to 
advise upon such a grave subject ; and I am quite 
sure that whatever your decision, it will be right 
and generous.” Then she went away unable 
longer to control her own emotion. 

Alone in her room, with her hands fast clenched, 
she paced to and fro, muttering,— 

“She has won him with her baby face, her 
appealing eyes, and innocent ways ; but shall she 
keep him? Am I not cleverer, brighter than she? 
Shall I not one day make her pink-and-white 
prettiness look common-place and insignificant ¢ 
Oh, Wolfe—Wolfe! had you but chosen me! 
But until she is your wife you are not securely 
hers. Given time and opportunity I will win 
you yet!” 

And having reached this honourable and 
amiable frame of mind, she waited with burning 
impatience for Captain Urseclyn’s vicit and Mrs. 
St. John’s decision. 

Duly at the time appointed, Wolfe Urseclyr 
arrived. 

A tall, rather stern-locking man, with flash- 
ing dark eyes and a general air of command 
about him. 

He was at once admitted to Mra St. John’s 
presence, and they remained for a long time 
closeted together. Then the soldier left without 
seeing Adrienne, but her mother went imme- 
diately to her. The girl looked up apprehensively. 





It did seem hard that this day, which should 
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have been the happiest of all the had known, 
uus-t be clouded by doubts and fears. 

Perhaps the mother read her thoughts, for, 
sitting down beside her, she put her arms 
lovingly about her, saying,— 

* My darling, you have little to fear and much 
to hope. I will tell you all that has passed 
between Captain Ureeclyn and myself; and I 
refused him access to you this eveuing merely 
that you might form a clear and unbiassed judg- 
ment, If you hold fast by your love, one little 
word, ‘Come!’ will bring him to you in the 
morning. Oh, my child—my child ! do not think 
me harsh, when all my heart is full of you, and 
wy one desire to see you happy.” 

“T deserve never again to be happy if I could 
so misjudge you, mother,” the girl answered 
vehemently ; “hd by your word I will abide.” 

“Briefly, then, Captain Urseclyn desired that 
you should become his wife before he leaves 
England, and sail with him for India, To this I 
made objection, You are so much younger even 
than your years ; you have seen little of life, and 
of each other you scarcely know anything. In 
three years he will return, and absence will prove 
the best-test of your love. In the meanwhile, 
not being a martineu, I shall allow him to see you 
as often as chance affords, and during his absence 
I place no restrictions upon your correspondence. 
I will nct have you marry in haste to repent at 


leisure. You are your father’s legacy to me— 
my most sacred trust. Are these conditions too 
hard ?” 


“Oh no, mother ; and three years will quickly 
pass away.” 

“Yes, and it is a poor passion which caunot 
survive separation. But Adrienne, there is more 
to tell; the Urseclyns’ are one of the oldest 
Catholic families in tne kingdom, and you have 
been reared in a contrary creed. I hardly think 
you would change your religion as you would 
change your gown,” - 

“Bat,” urged the girl, “if Wolfe is content for 
me to worship as I have done, why should I wish 
to deprive him of a like privilege? We could 
agree to differ.” 

The mother’s face saddened. 

“You do not quite understand what heart- 
burnings mtyht, and probably would arise, just 
because of that difference of opinion, Adrienne, 
I must speak plainly to you; of your marriage 
there might be children. Urseclyn promises that 
in such a case the girls should be reared in your 
belief, but the boys, if any, shall adopt Azs faith. 
It would be a miserable state of affairs; there 
could not fail to be dissension—husband against 
wife, brother against sister—and therefore I 
refuse to sanction an immediate marriage.” 

Adrienne burst into tears, but even in their 
midst she kissed her mother. 

“T never can take back my heart,” she sobbed, 
“ but neither will I go against your wishes. I 
will be content to wait until the three years have 
gone, and then I hope, I pray, I may choose wisely 
for myself.” 

“Then I may send your reply to Captain 
Urseclyn ; will you enclose any message ?” 

“No,” blushing hotly now ; “but, mother, tell 
him I shall be at home to-morrow.” 

That night Brand Clinton called (ostensibly to 
see his sister), and O'g1 met him in the hall. 

“You have come in the very nick of time,” she 
said, smiling. “I have news for you, and did not 
wish to be forestalled in the telling—Adrienne is 
engaged (conditionally) to Cap.ain Urseclyn,” 

She saw her brother’s face whiten and quiver, 
and clasping her bands about his arm said in an 
impressive whisper,— 

Will you let this be?” 

“What do you mean ?” he questioned, startled 
by her manner and her words. 

_ ‘That he will be abzent three years; in that 
time might you not win her, if not by fair means, 
by strategy—you love her ?” 

“ And you can suggest such a dishonourable act 
to me?” he cried, flinging off her hands, “you 
would have me win my wife through deceit and 
treachery ? You turn my affection for you into 
contempt.” 

“It was my affection prompted my advice,” she 
answered, with lowered lids, “ ard it is my desire 
to see you happy.” 








“ At any expense to Adrienne? thank you, uo, 
Olga. If I so sinned against the woman I love I 
should deserve all the unhappiness which would 
surely follow,” and with that he walked by her, 
she watching him disdainfully. 

In the morning came Wolfe ; he was not at all 
satisfied with the conditions upon which Mrs. St. 
John insisted, but she would not go from them, 
Then it was bliss unspeakable to feel that Adri- 
enue was really his, and he was leaving in a much 
more contented frame of mind, when he met Olga 
on the steps, and she stayed him to offer her con- 
gratulations. 

“T ought not to wish you joy,” she added, with 
an arch look at him, “because your triumph is 
Brand’s defeat. He was almost frantic when he 
heard Adrienne was promised to you ; but of 
course he will soon recover his normal condition 
—menu don’t break their hearts for love—and 
then, although you will be absent three years, 
Adrienne is the soul of truth— so that you 
need have no fear of your luckless rivals.” 

Every word she uttered struck cruelly on his 
jealous heart. Brand loved his fancée, other men 
found her fair, she was young and pliant. 

“ Constancy lives in realms above,” what reazon 
had he to suppose that Adrienne should be more 
faithful than many of her sex? Who was it wrote 
“Frailty thy name is woman?” Could he risk 
his life’s happiness for the foolish scruples of an 
overfond mother ? 

For once Olga had over-reached herself, and 
precipitated the very event she 
avert, 

With each passing day Wolfe Urseclyn grew 
more and more imbued with jealousy ; more and 
more resolved not to leave England until Adrienne 
was bound to him by the most indissoluble of ties ; 
and he was urged to his next step by overhearing 
a few words which passed between the girl and 
Brand Clinton. 

“T ought never to have spoken,” the young 
man said, “knowing how vain and presumptuous 
were my hopes ; aif yet, Adrienne, I felt it would 
be some consolation to me only to feel you were 
aware of them, because, should you ever need a 
friend—which Heaven forbid—you will remember 
my words and turn instinctively to me.” 

Aud she had answered with tears iu her eyes, 
in her voice,— 

“T will be quite plain with you, Brand, because 
for many years you have been as a brother to me 
—there never was avy chance of a warmer affec- 
tion on my part, I feel as though ail my life I 
had been waiting for Wolfe, and so socn as I saw 
him, I recognised my ideal.” 

* May you not be disappointed in him ; I wish 
you had not spoken quite in that vein ; you remind 
me of one of Tennyson’s lovely hervines, who 
beholding Lancelot ‘loved him with a love that 
was her doom.’ For the rest, dear heart, may 
you be happy, and remembering me, do so with- 
out regret and without pain.” 

He lifted her little hand and touching it rever- 
ently with his lips, left her—from that day Wolfe 
began to exercise his wonderful power upon 
her. 

It matters little what arguments he used, what 
sophistry he brought to bear upon and influence 
her will; but his whole pleading ended ia 
this,— 

“Marry me before I go; let me know my ring 
is in your possession, my name yours, that no 
man can take you from me, and I will go away 
almost content. IfI leave you free I shall never 
have an hour’s peace, and my jealousy will make 
our separation the harder to bear.” 

Long the girl resisted, There was more 
strength of will to fight against than Urseclyn 
had imagined ; and then she loved her mother so 
intensely, she had never before heli avy secret 
from her, and the step he proposed was s0 grave 
and momentousshe well might hesitate to take 
it. But after all she was a mere child compared 
with her lover, and as wax in his hauds ; so that 
finaily she yielded to his entreaties. 

Two days before they were to leave town for 
Willow Wood she left home secretly, and in a 
dingy little church, with no witnesses but the 
clerk and a suuffy old woman, these two were 
made man and wife. 

Was it some premonition of woe that drove 


desired to | 








the pretty colour from her softly-curved cheeks , 
that made her cling tearfully to the bride- 
groom a3 she stepped into the sunshine, whisper- 
ing under ler breath— 

Be good to me always, Wolfe, for I have de- 
ceived the dearest mother on earth for your sake.” 
ie looked radiant as he bent towards her. She 
was £0 dainty, eo pretty, and she was his very own, 
even though they must part so scon and for so 
long a time. 

A man passed them by, then turned to look 
curiously after them. He was little and horsey 
in appearance and dress, with aa inquisitive tip- 
tilted nose and narrow eyes. 

“ Urecelyn and the little St. John,” he said to 
himself. “Jingo! what have they been up to? 
Looks like a stolen marriage. Well it won’t hurt 
me to make inquiries,” and forthwith he entered 
the church. 

A few leading questions and a judicious tip to 
the clerk, procured him a glance at the latest 
entry—the clergyman was goue—there was not a 
soul to gainsay Mr. Chauncey Chater’s wish, and 
with a chuckle he read the few lines which made 
Wolfe Urscelyn, bachelor, and Adrienne St. 
John, spinster, partners for life. 

‘* Well,” he said to himselfas he left the 
church, “one thing’s certain, he can’t marry 
Olga now, however much he may wish, or she 
angle. Why, it’s as plain asa pikestaff to me 
that she is head over ears in love with him, 
though she'd box my ears if I dared say so much 
to her. And she don’t like me; but she shall— 
she shall. She looks down on me because my 
father made his money in sugar-boiling. Well, 
some do itone way, some another. I can’t see it 
matters how as longas the money ismade, Lor! 
couldn’t I make her open her big eyes upon me 
if I blurted out the truth suddenly! but I shan’t 
do that. I like the little St. John, and I won’t 
say anything that might hurt her ifJ can win 
Oiga without !” with which praiseworthy resolve 
Mr. Chauncey Chater made his way to the club, 
chuckling over his knowledge of affairs, 

In her own room st20d Adrienne. She had 
removed the wedding-ring from her finger. She 
must not wear it until her lord’s return, Her 
life must be one dreadful tissue of deceit until he 
bade her speak, and to her sensitive nature this 
was punishment most severe. 

But che kissed the little golden token of love 
that should have no end, and then she fastened 
it about her throat with a slender chain, which 
as a child she had worn; and concealing it be- 
neath her dress, went down to meet her mother. 

The season came toaclose. The little family 
removed io Willow Wood, Captain Urscelyn fre- 
quently visiting there ; but the mother’s heart 
grew sad when she saw how the shadows deep- 
ened in her darling’s eyes, how the smiles lett 
her pretty lips, and often she questioned,— 

“Am I doing my duty? Oh, cear Heaven, 
teach me, guide me, for above and beyond all I 
hold my child’s happiness precious.” 

Oh, poor mother! poor child! Only the faint- 
est reflection of joy should enter again that 
young and innocent life. Young as Adrienne 
was, her best and happiest days were ended. 


. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* With hurried words I soothed the maid, and breathed 
the vows that bind me, 
And to my heart in anguish pressed, the girl I left 
behind me.” 


At last the morning dawned which was to 
separate Wolfe and his maid-wife. He had pre- 
viously travelled to Portsmouth, from which 
place the troops were to embark, and unable to 
resist Adrienne’s entreaties, Mrs. St. John had 
taken her thither that he and she might exchange 
some last words, 

The girl was very pale, nor could she refrain 
from tears as she clung about him, murmuring,— 

“Would I toqsvere going. Oh, Wolfe, Wolfe, 
how hard it is to part !” 

Captain Urscelyn was scarcely less moved than 
she. He had faced danger often without a 
quiver of fear or change of colour ; but he said 
to himself, this parting was almost too much for 
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his manhood. Had he guessed how bitter it would 
be he had rever permitted Adrienne to endure 
it. With whispered words of love, with tender 
embraces, he tried to soothe her ; but his voice 
was hoarse, and his words came brokenly. 

She was all the world to him, and yet he might 
not claim her before the world—not yet, not 
yet—and oh! how dreary those three years 
stretching out before him appeared ! 

And now came the final moment. With a 
splendid breeze and calm water the Unicorn 
started. A guu was fired, and a mighty shout 
went up, for many had gathered to give farewell 
to the soldiers. Handkerchiefs waved—mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts broke utterly down, 
weeping uurestrainedly; and Wolfs, unable 
longer to endure the sight of the sorrow which 
Adrienne shared, went below. 

She, poor child, had fainted, and lay a dead 
weight in her mother’s arms, knowing nothing, 
feeling nothing for a few blessed moments. 

A poor woman standing by helped to recover 
her, saying with a sob that her only “ boy” had 
gone out too, and it was doubtful if she should 
ever see him again,as she was but an ailing body, 
and her heart was like to break over his loss. 

Throughout the voyage Wolfe had plenty of 
time to brood over his trouble, and sometimes to 
reproach himself for the part he had played: “ If 
only I had work to do,” he thought, “I could in 
a measure forget ;” but there was scarcely any- 
thing to occupy either time or brains, 

The ship was a large one, and densely packed, 
the troops, including officers, women, and chil- 
‘ren, numberiug sixteen hundred and ten—to 
this number must be added the crew. All were 
}acked like sheep in a pen, the accommodation 
being cruel and the food vile. You see these 
were men who were called upon at any time to 
lay down their lives for their country and queen 
—and, perhaps, on the principle that “ virtue is 
its own reward,” it was not thought necessary to 
make the passage out pleasant. 

It did not even occur to the powers that be 
that the Unicorn was untrustworthy, that she 
had never yet been to sea without encountering 
a mishap, and that she was regarded unfavour- 
ably by the men. 

In the Suez Canal she confirmed her reputa- 
tion for ill-luck ; a foreign vessel in trying to 
pass her ran into her, smashing her boats, com- 
pauion-ladder, and a port-hole ; whilst two men 
who were on the rigging were thrown into the 
water and narrowly escaped with their lives. 
For a little while it seemed likely that a panic 
would ensue ; all hands were commanded to fall 
in, the remaining boats were ordered to be 
lowered ; but it was soon proved that all was 
comparatively safe, and the Unicorn proceeded to 
the far end of the canal, where a diver made 
certain investigations, and having anchored for 
seventeen hours all was reported correct and the 
journey resumed, A week later, however, when 
they entered the Gulf of Aden, they experienced 
another accident, the ship's engines breaking 
down and causing another delay of twenty-four 
hours. 

All these things were vaguely mentioned 
in the papers—be sure that details were sup- 
pressed—and Wolfe knowing that Adrienne must 
learn of them, was consumed with anxiety for 
her sake. Although the remainder of the voyage 
was prosperous, he could not rest content, and it 
would be impossible to write her until he reached 
his station, as the troops were not allowed to 
euter Bombay, but proceeded at once by rail to 
Poona, where after a stay of three days they were 
drafted on to Ahmednagar. Then out of the 
fulness of his heart he wrote, and who can tell 
the comfort that letter conveyed to the anxious, 
loving, sorrowing wife? She seemed after that 
to live only for and on his letters ; she cared 
little for society, and whilst clinging to her 
mother with a childlike devotion, was yet ill at 
ease with her, fearing to meet her gaze lest she 
should learn the secret she must keep inviolate. 

It was a hard and cruel p. sition, into which 
nothing but the most selfish love could have 
drawn so innocent and mere a child. She shrank 
most of all from Chauncey Chater, who had 
excited her fears by his vague hints and signi- 
ficant looks. She knew that he was attached to 





Olga, but to that young lady’s feelings she had 
no key; only should she condescend to smile 
upon him, if he really suspected anything would 
he not confide his suspicions to his lady love? 

Two months after Wolfe’s departure he 
chanced upon her alone, ard after a little em- 

cough requested the favour of her 
attention. She began to tremble, for Adrienne 
was eezsentially timid, but his first words 
reassured her. 

“T suppose you guess what I am going to say, 
Miss—er—Miss St. John ; you must have seen— 
er—that I—er—well in fact I love Miss Clinton ; 
only I never get a chance of speaking to her ; 
and I thought—er—perhaps you would put in 
a good word for me. I am nota gentleman by 
birth, but the governor made a good pile out of 
his sugar boiling, and—er—I’m willing to make 
the handsomest settlements on Olga—there’s 
nothing mean about me. And if you'll just 
give me a helping hand you won’t find me 
ungrateful.” 

“Oh, really,” said Adrienne, “I could not 
undertake so delicate a task; why do you not 
speak to Olga herself.” 

“But she won't listen to me,” plaintively, 
“and the fact is—er—I haven't got the gift of 
the gab like some. Now you could show her 
how happy I would make her, and all that you 
know ; [’m not a bad-hearted fellow.” 

“Oh, I am quite sure of that ; but Olga would 
probably think me impertinent ; she resents any 
interference.” 

“Yes, she’s got a fine temper, but I admire a 
woman of spirit, and, Miss St. John, one good 
turn deserves another; I'd doa great deal for 
you, I’m sure.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Chater, but I should 
prove a poor ambassador.” 

“ Now look here,” he began, laying a perguasive 
hand upon her shoulder, “don’t say so. I’ve 
got it in my power to hurt you, but I’m not 
going to do it.” 

She rose, shaking herself free of his touch. 

“What do you mean?” she asked coldly. 

“Oh never mind what I mean, though I think 
you caa pretty well guess. If you give me your 
help, I’ll return the compliment; I’m not a 
fellow to forget obligations ; and I know very 
well that if I go to that stuck-up prig, Brand 
Clinton, he'll say, ‘My sister isn’t for you‘— 
now your influence——” 

“T have none with Olga,” Adrienne answered 
quickly ; “but here she comes ; plead your cause 
with her,” and with a frightened heart she 
escaped as Olga entered the room. She -was 
richly dressed in ruby velvet and furs, she had 
never seemed so handsome or desirable to this 
infatuated young man, who felt his courage just 
leaving him. With a curt greeting to him she 
looked round for Adrienne, then asked sharply, 
* Where is Miss St. John?” 

“She has just left me—er—at my request ; 
she felt herself a bit de trop,” his accent was 
awful. ‘The fact is, Miss Clinton—er—Olga—I 
wish to speak with you.” 

“Then speak,” she said, indifferently, as she 
proceeded to draw off her gloves. “I have just 
ten minutes to give you—no more; what do you 
want to say?” 

“That I love you,” he answered, with astonish- 
ing promptness, “and I wish to marry you. I’m 
not handsome, but I’m rich and that’s the main 
thing. It’s money that makes the world go 
round—money and love; and I fairly worship 
you, I do,’ponmy soul. Just say yes, and you'll 
never repent it. I'll do anything and everything 
you like——” 

Then he paused, for something in the dark eyes 
bent upon him awed him into silence. She 
stood a moment looking down upon him, for she 
was many inches taller than he, then she said, 
slowly,— 

“T thank you for the honour you have offered 
me, but, in thanking you, I decline it.” 

“Eh, what?” he ejaculated, in profound 


astonishment. ‘‘ You will never get a better 
chance, and—and—oh, dash it! you can’t mean 
it, Dlga.” 


“T most certainly do,” she responded, “and I 


may remind you, that though from a monetary 
point of view you are an excellent parti, in ail 





other respects you fall far short—remember I 
am a Clinton.” 

“Well, I'm a Chater, ain’t I? and a name 
don’t make much difference,” 

_“To me it does ; what you ask is quite impos- 
sible—and I may say, presumptuous.” 

The colour cama into his wizened little face, 
and his small eyes showed some resentment as he 
said,— 

“Very well, Miss Clinton; I can wait until 
you’re in a better temper; one day you may 
wish to listen to me; and let me teil you, that 
if.you are waiting for Captain Urseclyn, you're 
just fooling your time away—he won’t marry 
you eum” 

She flashed on him like a fury. ; 

“ How dare you insult me by presuming I care 
for Captain Urseclyn? A gentleman would never 
utter such words.” 

“ Well, I'm noé a gentleman ; you told me that 
pretty plainly. And I can’t see that I insult 
you by speaking the truth. I’m quite willing to 
look over the fact that you like him best, and I 
tell you plainly, that if he changed his mind and 
wished to marry you, he couldn’t.” 

“ What do mean ?” she cried, grasping his arm, 
“Why do you speak in riddles ?” 

“Because it suits me to do 20; well, I’ve 
puzzled you for once, and that’s something, be- 
cause you're so clever. Now,am I to go, or shall 
I stay?” 

“Go!” she cried, in an access of passion, “I 
want never to see you again.” 

“You're not very complimentary ; but you're 
augry, and perhaps don’t quite know what you're 
saying. Still, I shan’t pester you, only the time 
will come when you will be glad to listen to me, 
but I may not want to speak, then,” and clapping 
his hat upon his head he went out, thinking,— 

‘* Well, she has heard the truth, and it may be 
she'll think better of her decision ; anyhow, I’m 
going to wait my turn, for dash me, if I don’t 
love her frightfully.” 

The months wore by, lengthening into years ; 
still Wolfe’s fond and voluminous letters arrived; 
still Adrienne tried to her soul with 
patience, and always Chauncey Chater laid siege 
to Olga’s heart. But she was ice to his fire, deaf 
to his entreaties, and on attaining her majority, 
broke utterly away from old associations, much 
to Brand’s displeasure. 

“She wanted to travel,” she said, and so she 
joined a family named Berrold, and went abroad, 
no one having any power to stay her, for she was 
absolutely free—only Chauncey Chater followed 
in her wake, for, whatever else the man might be 
he sincerely loved his cold capricious divinity. 

And now the time approached for Wolfe's 
return; in her secluded home the young wife 
dwelt upon that thought, saying over and over 
again to herself,— 

“T shall see him soon, thank Heaven! thank 
Heaven! and mother will forgive our deception 
for our love’s sake, and we will all be glad 
together.” 

Poor child ! poor child! Her lips had scarcely 
touched the cup of happiness, and never should 
they quaff it. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Alas for the heart that is left forlorn. 

If you live you must love—if you love, regrot.” 

From Malta Wolfe wrote that business would 
detain him a few days in Paris, but he should 
then travel at once to Willow Wood, “and then, my 
darling,” he added, “‘ good-bye to all this secrecy. 
I shall claim you then before all the world as my 
dearest treasure, my most honoured wife.” 

How often Adrienne pondered over those words; 
how often in the solitude of her chamber ehe 
kissed the golden circlet which made her his till 
death should part them! With what fond pride 
she slipped it on her slender finger, murmuring 
again and again,— 

“ My husband, my husband! oh, was ever 4 
woman so happy as 1?” 

It did not strike either Mrs. St. John or her 
daughter as strange that Wolfe should break his 
journey at Paris ; neither had he any thought of 
wrong or treachery against Adrienne, although, 
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perhaps he was less eager to meet her than when 
first they loved—absence, as a rule does not make 
a man’s heart grow fonder—he had, however, 
really some important matters to attend to. 

His mother, a French woman of high family, 
had bequeathed him some very valuable property 
in Paris, and it was necessary that he should in- 
vestigate certain matters with regard toit. He 
knew several families residing there, and on the 
first day of his arrival was pressed to become the 
guest of the most influential. 

Tn the evening a great reception was held, and 
he, rather regretting that he had not secured 
apartments at some quiet hotel, went down to 
join the company. As he sat silent and bored, a 
young lady rose suddenly from her seat and 
advanced smiling towards him, Her face seemed 
familiar to him, although he could not recall its 
vivid beauty. 

She was taller than the majority of women, 
splendidly proportioned; she moved with a 
sinuous grace, and as she moved the jewels about 
her throat and arms ecintillated and flashed ; her 
gown of flame-coloured silk took new and deeper 
lights, With outstretched hand she said,— 

“What ! have you so soon forgotten me, Cap- 
tain Urseclyn? How very unflattering to my 
vanity and self-respect. I should have known 
you anywhere and urder any guise,” and as he 
looked into her dark eyes recollection came to 
him. 

“Why, you are Olga Clinton,” he said, clasp- 
ing her hand, “ but you have changed since I saw 
you Jast—are the St. Johns here?” 

“No,” seating herself beside him, “I am with 
the Berrolds ; I got tired of country life, and I 
wanted to taste my freedom. Chauncey Chater 
is here.” 

“Still on a hopeless quest?” laughed Wolfe, 
“*pon my word, Miss Clinton, I cannot help 
admiring the little beggar’s pluck and persis- 
tency.” 

“That is not kind, as both have proved a 
source of annoyance to me,” she answered, with 
an upward glance ; “‘but please forget ali about 
‘Molasses ’—that is the name he is most popu- 
larly known by—and tell me of yourself and your 
doings. Of course you leave for England to- 
morrow ?” 

“Impossible ; I expect to be detained here 
quite a fortnight.” 

Her eyes flashed with sudden rapture, but she 
said quietly,— 

“Oh, then I may hope to meet you often; it 
is so good to renew old friendships, and I am 
getting a wee bit weary of this incessant chatter- 
ing—my French is not my strong point—and my 
friends speak worse English.” 

She stayed talking with him awhile, then she 
went away with a dandified Parisian, and Wolfe, 
from his remote corner, watched her, wondering 
over her grace and her vivid beauty. 

A man might well ke proud to call her his— 
this queenly woman with the soft voice and seduc- 
tive smile; he felt restless and ill-at-ease, he 
even began to thinkit would have been wiser to 
have left Adrienne free. Was he quite sure he 
should admire and love her so well as he had 
believed ? 

Was she just as pretty as when he left her— 
beauty so fair as hers was apt to fade quickly. 

And then he reproached himself for his folly ; 
but none the less he thought of Olga, and in the 
days which followed he saw her far oftener than 
he should, until his pulses began to throb with a 
wild delight as she drew near, and his heart was 
filled with a ravening hunger for the touch of 
her hand, the sound of her voice, when she had 
withdrawn both. 

Once he asked her, why she, who was so beauti- 
ful, had no acknowledged suitor ? che did not reply, 
but the look in her eyes as they met his told him 
all the truth; Olga loved him, and he was not 
free. 

He began to look forward to the reunion with 
Adrienne with a sort of horror, It cost him a 
great effort to pen a few lines to her, and his 
marriage was repugnant to him. 

He fought with himself awhile, and then suc- 
cumbed to the tempter in the form of Olga 
Clinton, who had vowed within herself to win 





him at any cost—even over Adrienne’s broken 


eart. 

The fortnight passed; hours waxed to days 
and still he did not return. The young wife’s 
heart was sick with suspense and longing, heavy 
with a fear to which she dared not give voice. 

In her trouble she went to her mother, im- 
ploring that they should travel to Paris to see 
him. 

“T shall die of very waiting,” she said, twist- 
ing her slim fingers together. “I have endured 
in silence three years, and now my strength 
fails me. Mother! mother darling! let us go, 
or my heart will break.” 

Mrs. St. John looked annoyed. 

“ Adrienne, you must not so humble yourself ; 
if Captain Urseclyn has wearied of the engage- 
ment you would only bring shame and grief upon 
yourself by taking the step you propose, it is the 
man’s privilege, not the maid’s, to pursue and 
woo,” 

Then the girl could not longer withhold her 
confidence ; with her face hidden in her mother’s 
skirts, she sobbed out,— 

“Mother! my mother! forgive me! in going 
to Wolfe I do myself no wrong because Tam his 
wife / and surely my place is by his side.” 

There followed a short and heavy silence, then 
the girl spoke again,— 

“ Let me tell you all ; are you angry that you 
do not speak? have I killed your ‘love?” but 
the pressure of her mother’s arms about her 
told neither of anger nor coldness; only the 
broken voice testified to the heart’s deep grief. 

** Oh, what had I done that you could not 
trust me, child? Heaven help you! but] am 
afraid for you. My dear one, my dear one, 
with your own hand you have worked out your 
woe,” 

They clung together weeping sorely ; it needed 
only Mrs. St. John’s words to confirm Adrienne’s 
fears, and the mother had little hope for the 
daughter’s future. 

But when they had grown cajmer, she strove 
to speak cheerfully, as holding the girl’s hand, 
she said,— 

“ Dear, if he so loved you that he dared not 
risk your loss, he surely has not forgotten his 
love, and only urgent affairs keep him absent 
from you. I hardly think he would be pleased 
if you went to him withou: preparing him for 
your arrival; and then there is the world’s 
opinion to be considered. We must have no 
scandal ; it would kill me to hear your name 
bandied to and fro; to know that you made 
amusement for the club-room ; were the target 
for scurrilous jests and ill-natured gossip. You 
must let me communicate with Wolfe, that is my 
right ; and oh! child! child ! if I had not been 
so wise in my own conceit how much happier we 
now should be.” 

Incénsed as she naturally was against Captain 
Ureeclyn for luring so mere a child into such a 
marriage, Mrs. St. John wrote him temperately 
and even kindly, for Adrienne’s sake ; but she 
told him firmly that she could not consent to 
any announcement of their marriage until it had 
been publicly performed, saying,— 

“ And to this I am sure you will agree for your 
wife’s sake, and that busy tongues may,have no 
cause to wag.” 

When Wolfe Urseclyn read that letter, he 
crushed it in his hand as he might some vene- 
mous insect ; there was only one course open to 
him, and as a man of honour he must 
take that. He must proclaim Adrienne his 
wife, and he could not fail to see the wisdom of 
Mrs. St. Juhn’s suggestion ; but he was angry 
with her for disclosing the secret which at least, 
might have been their own a little longer, yet-— 
for with all his heart he loved Olga. 

It was a wild, unholy passion which could only 
bring with it sorrow and shame, but he hugged 
it close, and resolved not to utter the word fare- 
well until Mrs. St. John’s importunities made it 
impossible longer to stave off the evil moment. 

He saw Olga that day; she showed him only 
too plainly that she adored him, for she was des- 
titute of maidenly pride and delicacy of feeling 
where he was concerned ; but he left her with- 
out speaking the words she longed to hear, and 





with a disappointed hea:t she returned to the 
flat she shared with the Berrolds. 

As she entered the salon, a small figure dressed 
in apeculiarly horsey fashion rose from the 
depths of an easy chair, and Chauncey Chater’s 
voice said briskly,— 

ere you are, at last; I thought you’d never 
return, but I wouldn’t give up hope. It’s a long 
time since we had a téte-«-téte, Miss Clinton, eh ?”’ 

“ A very long while ; I regret you should think 
it necessary to seek one now.” 

“Well, that’s not fair, anyhow ; but you may 
bet a pony I shouldn’t have come cnly on import- 
ant business ; for—er—to tell the truth, your 
manner to me is—not—er—quite courteous,” 

She was still standing, her haughty dark eyes 
bent upon him as though she sought to quell his 
little spirit, but he stood his ground valiantly, 
for indeed he was acting in a good cause and he 
knew it. 

“Go on,” she said icily. 
say, say briefly.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure; it isn’t a nice subject, 
and you’re bound to be riled with me at first, 
though you'll thank me afterwards, Look here, 
Olga, if you won’t marry me, I can’t help it; 
though I'd give a good deal to hear you say yes ; 
but I won’t let you comprosise yourself with 
Urseclyn, and that’s flat.” 

“ You won't! Compromise myself ! How dare 
you speak thus to me? What do you megan ? 
Speak out or I will make you. Because there was 
some misunderstanding between Captain Urse- 
clynand Miss St. John before he went away, is he 
not to be admitted to the society of other 
women? What if I tell you that they had 
partei—that he was free——” 

“Begging your pardon, I should answer you 
are deceived. Wolfe Urseclyn can never be 
free whilst Adrienne lives, because she is his 
wife!” 

Olga started back, her face white, her eyes 
wild. 

“Tt is a lie!” che gasped. 

“Tax him with the story then ; see if he dare 
deny it. No one knows it savé he and she, you 
and I ; I saw the entry with my own eyes, I will 
take you to the church where it took place if you 
will—and if you will not be convinced I will go 
to your brother and tell him all.” 

She sank down, breathless. 

“ Leave me, go away—I have nothing to say to 
you—only that I did not guess the truth ie 

“Oh, I know that, and of course I’ll obey you ; 
in two or three days we shall all be back in 
England, and then I’ll see you again. Till that 
time, Miss Clinton, take my advice and fight shy 
of Captain Urseclyn.” 

She was alone ; she rose with a tragic gesture 
and flinging out her arms cried— 

“ Wolfe ! Wolfe! have all your looks and tones 
meant nothing, have I been but the toy of your 
idle hours? Oh, if it is so, look well to yourself, 
for I swear to be revenged—if not—if not—oh ! 
I will move heaven and earth to win you to my- 
self—she shall not triumph over meas in the 
days gone by,” then sobbing like a maniac she 
threw herself upon a couch, writhing in her 
mortification. 


“What you have to 


CHAPTER V. 
“* He gave me his ring and his name 
To take back, I imagined, no more! 


And now all is changed like a game, 
Though the old cards are used as of yore.” 


Ir was a fair, bright morning, and Qlga, 
disdaiaing the proprieties, went out upon the 
Boulevards alone, in the hope of meeting Wolfe. 

That awful accusation orought against him by 
Chater must be at once refuted—or confirmed— 
its confirmation she felt would go far to break 
her heart—and Chater had spoken with every 
appearance of truth. 

If it were true! At the thoughtshe almost 
screamed aloud, and her mavner was agitated 
when, presently, as she had hoped, Urseclyn 
joined her. 

One glance at his face told her that something 
had happened. It was stern and even sullen, and 
he seemed to avoid her gaze. 
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_ In almost utter silence they walked side by 
side, until unable to bear the suspense longer, 
the woman sai1,— d 

“After I left you yesterday I saw Chauncey 
Chater ; in fact he paid me a visit of ceremony.” 

“Yes ?”” queried Wolfe, showing no sign of fear 
or suspicion, ‘Of course he renewed the oft- 
repeated suit? Are you going to marry him, 
Olga?” 

“How can you ask me such a question, when 
you know that I hate him.” 

“It might be better for you in the end,” he 
answered wearily ; “he worships you, and you 
might overcome your dislike in time.” 

Writhing inwardly with her paia she turned 
to him swiftly,— 

; “It is true he did me the honour to say that 

yes’ from my lips would make him glad ; but 
he did not visit me solely to plead his cause, He 
was the teller of a very strange story in which 
you figured as principal character.” 

Wolfe was a little startled, and now looked 
fully at her,— 

“You have gone too far to stop now. I intend 

t » hear the whole story, end from your lips. I 
felt confident that something had occurred since 
we parted; your manner was so decidedly 
chavged and peculiar.” 
_ “Can you wonder? Have you any right to 
figure as a single man, if—as Chauncey Chater 
says you are Adrienne’s husband ? Js it true / oh, 
Heaven ! you need not answer, your face does that 
for you already,” and with a passionate gesture 
she veered about as though to leave him, but 
he, laying his hand upon her arm, stayed her 
whilst he said,— 





: Be merciful, Olga, I cannot deny my marriage, 
but it was a mad mistake, there is only one woman 
[ love—yourself—but for wy folly we should now 
be happy. I had no right to see so much of you 
wheu I dimly realised what you would become tu 
ree, but I played with fire——” 

“And hurt both yourself and me,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘Oh, can you gauge my suffering a 
little by your own? Wolfe, kill me, it would be 
kinder ; I do not think that without you I can 
live!” 

“Hush ; I know that I must appear an infernal 
scoundrel to you, but Lam punished enough for 
my sin, in the thought of your sorrow. Olga, we 
must both learn to forget. I shall return to 
her, and in time you will marry another man 
whose } has no secret,” he paused, but she 
made no attempt to reply 

She was evidently sunk inthought. Presently 
she flashed upon him with the question,— 

“Ts there no escape? Think! Remember 
that before she loved you, I had given you all my 
heart, but you would then have none of it. For 
nearly four years I have suffered the torments of 
the lost. Am I never to have recompense for my 
pain? Tell me all about this marriage.” 

And in a few brief words he obeyed. 

She sank upon an adjacent seat, her breath 
eoming fast and her haud pressed hard upon her 
heart. 

* To accomplish this,” she said, “you must have 
committed perjury ; you either swore Adrienne 
was of age, or that she married you with the con- 
sent of her natural guardian: then you are a 
Catholic—the ceremony was performed in a 
Protestant church—and wes consequently one- 
sided, re you quete sure it is legal?” and now 
she leaned towards him, her eyes burning into 
his, tempting him on to dishonour and treachery. 
“ Don’t you think that there is a good loophole of 


escape,” 


rat 









“(Qya!” he was staggered by her audacity, he 
even shrank a moment from her, but she had him 
fast in her toils, and before he answered she knew 
he was wavering between honour and desire. He 
spoke slowly at last, and as though afraid t> give 
utterance to his thought, 

“It maybe that even soI could win freedom, 
but Ido not know—and if I did, what would my 
afterlife be? Could I thiuk of that poor trusting 
girl so basely deceived, and then find happiness ? 





from me in disgust. Even you, O!ga, would be 
the mark for obloguy.” 
“ But we should have cach other. 


There are 
o‘her lands than our own, where we could live 


respected and honoured, If your heart is as true 
as mine you would think all well lost, so that we 
still had love, and I do not believe that in the 
eyes of the law Adrienne St. John was ever your 
wife. Wolfe, she cannot love you as I do, she is 
weak and clinging, so long as you remain out- 
wardly loyal, she would be content. Desert her, 
and she would turn for consolation to the next 
suitor. But I—I have no thought that is not 
yours, no joy unshared by you, no hope apart 
from you—for my sake / for my sake! put your 
fate to the test. If the law holds you bound, then 
let us say good-bye, and I will end my suffering 
in my own way ; if it sets you free, then I will 
marry you when you will, and never doubt but 
that / have the best fruits of your love, though 
she had the first.” 

How beautiful she was, with a beauty which 
might well make him afraid, it was so bereft of 
womanly softness and modesty, but it blinded 
him to all beside, and he was madly bent upon 
his own ruin, 

He remembered she loved him, was willing to 
give up all for his sake, and contrasting her with 
Adrienne thought the former, beside her was “as 
moonlight to the sunlight, or as water unto 
wine” and then he took his resolve, 

* Let come evil or good,” he cried, “I will do 
my utmost to sever the bond between Adrienne 
and myself. I owe so much to you—and to her 
—for I feel repulsion only for her now. Give me 
your hand, Olga, and promise, whatever comes, you 
will not reproach me that I yielded to your 
persuasions,” 

“T promise,” she said, ‘and now, we must not 
meet again until our fate is decided for us. To- 
morrow I shall return to England and you will 
shortly follow me; but until the blessed day 
which sets you free, we must neither meet nor 
correspond, ‘Tell me again you love me, and then 
let me go, we must not be seen together.” 

So with this unholy understanding they parted, 
and Wolfe wrote Mrs. St. John, saying that he 
should return very quick, but that having serious 
doubts as to the legality of his marriage, he in- 
tended first to consult the best authorities upon 


t. 

The question being settled, he would then 
make all necessary arrangements for a public 
ceremony should that be Adrienne’s desire. 

If, on the other hand, their vows were not 
binding, he gave her the opportunity of rescind- 
ing them; he could not help feeling that they 
had made a fatal mistake, and if she too realised 
this he would leave her absolutely free. Z 

No harm had been done, she had never borne 
his name, or figured as his wife, and the secret of 
their little folly could doubtless by judicious 
means, be kept intact. 

It was a cruel letter, and as Mrs. St. John read 
it, her face whitened, her heart grew hot within 
her. Oh! that she were a man to avenge her 
darling’s wrongs ! and how to tell her? Ab, that 
was the cruellest thought of all. 

A little while since he had loved her; who 
then was the woman who had stolen his heart 
from her? and did she guess the story, was she 
innocent or guilty? If unaware of the ties 
which bound him, it was necessary that she 
should be found and made acquainted with the 
truth in all its horror, 

In what words she broke the news to Adrienne 
she never could remember ; her arm was round 
the slender form and she felt it quiver a moment, 
then grow stiff and rigid, whilst a stony horror 
filled the sweet, blue eyes, and the fair face 
blanched and changed until almost it was beyond 
recognition. Slowly the small hands went up- 
wards until they clasped the golden crowned 
temples between them—but neither sigh nor 
word escaped her. Her mother fell on her knees 
still keeping her arms about the slender waist. 

“Speak!” she cried, “speak, my beloved! 
You frighten me—Adrienne, Adrienne—though 
pain is yours do not fear ; I will fight this battle 
for you to the bitter end—trust in me aud hope 
—only say something—or cry! Why are you so 
awfully still?’ and her voice died out in sobs, 

Then a low murmur broke on her listening 
ear. 

“Not his wifel- Then what am I? Oh4, 





mother, my punishment is greater than my sin 


against you! Not his wife—Heaven knows I am 
that—he cannot put me away even though he 
hate me, and all the world arrays itself beside 
him against one poor helpless girl who has never 
done him wrong:” then suddenly a wild shriek 
broke from her pallid lips. ‘ Wolfe! Wolfe! 
Wolfe! My heart—my broken heart!” and 
with that last word she fell unconscious, face 
downwards upon the floor, 

It was long ere she recovered, and then she 
lay tearless, wordless upon her bed, scarcely 
heeding anything around, responding to none of 
her mother’s kindly ministrations, and such was 
her condition that Mra. St. John felt it was im- 
possible to leave her any lengthened period. 

Yet it was necessary that she should have legal 
advice ; her own solicitor was confined to his 
bed with a serious illness, and naturally she 
wished so far as possible to avoid exposure and 
scandal. Then she remembered Brand Clinton, 
for whom she had always entertained the 
warmest regard and highest opinion, so she 
wrote him saying she wished to see him on 
important business connected with Adrienne. 

His rep!y came speedily enough ; he regretted 
that he was even then leaving town for Glasgow, 
to defend a client from the serious eharge of 
arson, but immediately on his return, which he 
hoped would be in three days he would call upon 
her. And with this assurance she was compelled 
to rest content. When she told Adrieane what: 
she had done, the poor chi'd turning wearily 
upon her pillows, said,— 

“ Where is the use of troubling? Let me die, 
mother. I never can be happy any more.” 

“Bor my sake and your honour’s sake rouse 
yourself, my darling,” pleaded the mother, and 
then Adrienne whispered back. 

“ For your sake, yes; and then when all is 
made clear, may Heaven be merciful and take 
me.” 


enacted, and the two concerned in it were Olga 
and Chauncey Chater. 

“Well,” he said when he called to say good- 
bye,. ‘‘ have you sent Urseclyn away ?” 

“T have not,” she answered, coldly, “neither 
do I intend doing so.” 

“Why? Has he denied his marriage? And 
are you mad enough to believe him ?” 

“He does not deny going through a mock 


more his wife than I am; and when he has 
proved that to her satisfaction—we are to be 
married.” 

It was a common little face she looked upon, 
but it took a certain dignity upon it as he said, 
with profound conviction,— 

“ You are beautiful, but you are a devil, and E 
shall not scruple now as to my next move.” 

As he went out her contemptuous laugh 
followed him, 





CHAPTER VL 


* Pull well thy treason found its goal, 
Oh thou dead body and damn?d soul.” 


Ir was with the utmost sense of vexation that 
Brand Clinton returning to his chambers found 
Chauncey Chater awaiting him; he was tired 
after the long journey, anxious to keep his 
appointment with Mrs. St. John} anxious above 
and beyond all to learn in what way he could 
serve Adrienne. 

Through all these long three years his love, 
hopeless as it was, had never suffered change or 
chill, and yet he had refrained from speech, 
knowing well how true was that tender heart, 
and being too an honourable gentleman. 

“ Chater,” he said, “I don’t want to seem in- 
hospitable, but ’pon my life I cannot stay to 
entertain you; I have very important business 
on hand.” 

“And mine is important tco,” replied the 
other, “ more than you can guess. It concerns 
you and Miss Clinton—also Captain Urseclyn and 
Miss St. John.” 

Brand glanced sharply at him. 

“ Go on,” he said, curtly, ‘and remember to 
be brief.” 





Apparently Chauncey did not find it very 


Meanwhile in Paris a different scene had beem 


ceremony with Adrienne St. John, but she is no- 
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easy to begin his narrative, but after a prelimi- 
nary cough or two he started, and once started, 
he told his story ccherently enough. Before it 
was concluded Brand sprang up and bringing his 
fist heavily down upon the table, cried,— 

“Tt is a lie—this story about my sister—she 
could not fall so low! And no man in his senses 
would prefer her to Adrienne St. John. To 
whom else have you told this scurrilous story ?” 

“To no one,” said Chater, shrinking back as 
though he feared a blow. ‘And look here, 
Clinton, I don’t think you ought to say quite 
such disagreeable and libellous things of me, I 
haven’t gone beyond the truth; if you want to 
hear more call on your sister, she and the 
Berrolds returned yesterday ; Urseclyn is in 
town seeking advice,” 

He looked honest as he spoke, and the mere 
tone of his voice carried weight. 

“Tf I have wronged you,” said Brand, “I will 
fully and amply apologise ; but you must under- 
stand that you are asking me to believe a 
monstrous thing of my sister, and although there 
has never been much affection between us, I have 
still some faith in her womanliness and goodness, 
If I find you have for purposes of your own 
deceived me, I shall demand a heavy reckoning 
from you. I am going to Olga now, and you 
way expect to hear from me in the course of two 
days.’ } 

Saying which he drew on his gloves and with 
scant ceremony left the visitor to his own 
resources, 

He went straight to the Berrolds’ house, and 
was at once admitted to Olga’s presence; she 
rose smiling, 

“Well this 7s an unexpected treat ; really, 
srand, you are growing affectionate in your old 
days,” and she would have kissed him, but that 
he held her back, looking with such strange eyes 
into hers that she was a little afraid. 

“Olga,” he said, “is it true you propose to 
marry Captain Urseclyn ?”’ 

She was obviously startled, although she 
laughed as she answered,— 

“How very ungallant you are! 
that Ae proposes te marry me,” 

‘And you are willing # do you know that he is 
Adrienne’s Jawful husband ?” 

“So!” she cried angrily, “Molasses has 
fulfilled his threat. I know that Wolfe went 
through some stupid ceremony with our mutual 
friend ; and that now he wishes it undone—if it 
can be undone—that he and I may live in 
happiness together.” 

Brand thrust her away. 

“Do you realise what you are saying and 
doing? Are you dead to all honour, all womanly 
feeling ? Will you consent to build your happi- 
ness on the ruins of another's life? O)lga—you 
are beside yourself.” 

* Perhaps ; but not with love of* Adrienne 
St. John. When Wolfe is free I shall -be his 
wife! What are you going to do?” for some- 
thing in his expression frightened her. 

“That is not for you to know,” he answered 
bitterly, “forewarned is forearmed, and I do 
not intend you should apprise Urseclyn of my 
movements, But from to-day I wash my hands 
of you; I once thought Chauncey Chater 
presumed too far in lifting his eyes to you— 
now, I know he offered you an honour of 
which you are not worthy. In your mad pas- 
sion you have forgotten all the love Mrs, St. 
John and Adrienne gave you, all the former’s 
motherly care, and you would disgrace the 
latter in the eyes of the world.” 

“Not disgrace/” O'ga said swiftly, “and the 
world at large need never know,. See, a3 a man 
of law you can give your unbiassed opinion as to 
the legality of the marriage—wil/ it stand fast? 
Think, Brand, what the severing of these ties may 
mean for yourself.” 

“T will not enter into discussion with you on 
these points ; and I wish you to remember that 
I cannot join with you in degrading my father’s 
name,” 

He left her then, she making no attempt to 
stay him, because she felt how utterly vain 
her persuasions would be, and he went out 
again into the night. He dared not approach 
Adrienne in his present mood, and with the 


Say rather 








weight of his sister’s ignominy upon him; 
rather he would see Urseclyn, He was well 
aware that he would find him at his club, and 
thither he went. 

Wolfe was playing chess with a fellow officer, 
he looked worn and ill at ease, and was in his 
most taciturn mood. As/Brand entered he 
glanced up, gave a slight sign of recognition, and 
resumed his play ; the other, however, advanced, 
and something in his face, his manner, drew the 
attention of all assembled to him. Straight he 
went to Wolfe, and before any could remonstrate 
or prevent, struck him across the face with his 
open palm, saying in a low clear voice,— 

“ You hound! reply to that if you dare |” 

Tn an instant all was confusion, Brand was the 
only calm one thera, and his eyes gleamed like 
live coals from out the livid pallor of his face, 

Urseclyn caught him by the arm. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage,” he 
demanded in a tone of suppressed fury ; nothing 
but the memory of the relationship between 
Brand and O!ga prevented him returning the 
blow. 

“Come outside,” answered the barrister, with 
a glance at the curious knot of bystanders, “ this 
is no place for explanations—and if you require 
satisfaction I am willing to meet you on your 
own conditions.” 

They went out into the vestibule ; then breath- 
ing very hard Brand said,— . 

“You must answer to me for the disgrace 
which you have brought upon my sister by your 
dishonourable proposals.” 

“ Dishonourable/ I fail to follow you; I am 
in every respect your equal and hers—I believe I 
am considered an eligible parti.” 

“By those who are unaware that you are 
already a married man.” 

Urseclyn started back in annoyance ; was the 
story of his folly already public property? and 
Brand wenton, “ Denial won’t avail you much ; 
I know when and where the ceremony was 
performed, all the details which accompanied it, 
and the anguish which awaits the unfortunate 
girl whose life is in your hands. I loved her— 
not with a violent evanescent passion, but with a 
love which has made all other women as nothing 
beside her to me ;. in any case I would have done 
battle for her, but now all that I can do is only 
part atonement for my sister's sins against her, 
Sir,” lifting his voice so that those within the 
room might hear, “you are a scoundrel and a 
cad!” 

“You shall answer for this,” Wolfe broke in 
savagely; “in the morning you will hear from 
me.” 

“That is all I desire,” retorted Brand, and 
with a scowl left him. 

Presently Wolfe went away in company with 
a fire-eatinog major named Blaine; then idle 
tongues hegan to wag fast and furious. 

“There will be mischief come out of_ this, 
said one man, “ Urseclyn is dangerous.” 

“T wonder what the deuce the row is about,” 
remarked another, whilst a third said cynically, 
“There is bound to be a woman in the case; 
what fools fellows are to lose their heads over 
any pretty piece of femininity.” 

“Urseclyn dangles after Miss Clinton,’ broke 
in another, “and she doesn’t seem to object ; 
Molasses isn’t in the swim with him.” 

“Well, if Urseclyn wants the girl, what objec- 
tion can Clinton have to him ;” and so they talked 
on whilst Brand returned to his chambers to 
wait events. 

Knowing the law as he did, he felt that men 
would call him mad to transgress it as he fully 
intended doing; but in his rage and grief he 
cared very little what the result might be for 
him. 

He was disgraced in his own esteem by Olga’s 
perfidy, and he felt that the full knowledge of 
the truth would kill the woman he loved and 


” 


worshipped with all the force of a repressed | 


nature. 

In the morning Major Blaine called upon him, 
demanding an apology, or the satisfaction one 
gentleman would accord another under such 
circumstances, 

Brand listened quietly ; then remarking that it 
was his desire to meet Urseclyn at the earliest 











given opportunity, promised to find and send his 
second to him (the Major), to make all necessary 
arrangements. His choice fell upon Chauncey 
Chater, not because he liked or esteemed him, 
but that the whole story was known to him, and 
he hoped for his own sake “ Molasses” would 
not divulge it. 

The little man lost no time in obeying his 
summons, but when informed of the part he was 
expected to fill he changed colour, fidgeted with 
his hat, then in his shrill voice stammered,— 

“ Oh—er—I say Clinton—Id really rather not 
—er—it’s a serious—a very serious thing you 
propose, and—er—really you kuow you don’t 
ought to ask itof me. I am surprised that, er— 
a limb of the law—should want me to put my 
neck in a noose as it were. Why bless me, 
Urseclyn’s sure to wing you, and then whcre 
would you be—er—what good would it do Miss 
St. John or any one? I—er—well, really. I 
beg to be excused.” 

3rand who had been pacing to and fro, stopped 
suddenly, and regarded him with such profound 
disgust and astonishment, that ‘“ Molasses + 


"seemed to shrivel under his glance. 


“ This isn’t a case for the law to meddle with, 

or one in which damages can be supposed to 
satisfy honour. There is a good old saying, ‘an 
eye for an eye, and a life for a life,’ and that I 
take for my motto now. Will you or will not 
you help me? Have you nothing to avenge? 
The woman you profess to love might one day 
have turned to you—he stole her; she was a 
good girl—he corrupted her—you might have 
been happy ; Ae made that an impossibility.” 
* “True, true,” wagging his head, ‘‘ but I—er— 
I never was a blood-thirsty sort cf fellow. I'd 
like to oblige you, I would, indeed, only 1 object 
to getting into a scrape.” 

“You need have no fear ’—contemptuously— 
“everything will be done with the greatest 
secresy ; your name need not appear. Yes or 
no?” Chater poured out and drank half a 
tumbler of brandy, then becoming pot valiant, 
said,— 

“Tt was for your own sake I—er—hesitated. 
Urseclyn’s a dead shot—and—er——it isn’t too 
pleasant to be riddled with balls, but if you—er 
—don’t mind, it’s no concern of mine. Yes, I'll 
act for you,” and as though afraid that his 
courage would fail him, he almost immediately 
left in search of Major Blaine. 

Then Brand wrote a short note to Mrs. St. 
John, still further postponing his visit, alleging 
that when he did call all her difficulties would 
have been solved for her. In accordance with 
Chater’s instructions he crossed to Calais that 
night, ‘ Molasses” accompanying him in a very 
lachrymose frame of mind. 

Blaine and Urseclyn had gone in an earlier 
packet, and on the morrow at break of day, 
they were to meet as combatants. If either fell 
it was arranged that the other and the seconds 
should take flight until the affair had blown over 
a little, and it was safe to return home. 

Every precaution had been taken to keep the 
duel secret, and to disguise the identity of the 
duellists, 

That night both Urseclyn and Brand put their 
affairs in order ; not that the former believed he 
wouid fall or even suffer hurt, but it was well to 
be prepared for the worst. 

He read through Adrienne’s innocent; artless 
letters, destroying each as he finished it. He 
would not leave these silent witnesses of his 
perfidy and her betrayed hopes behind. He 
looked into her pictured face, How fair and 
sweet it was! but now it had no charm for him. 

Another image filled his heart; the little 
golden locket on his breast, contained a lock of 
darkest hair, and the portrait of a darkly beauti- 
ful woman, He kissed those smiling lips in 4 
very fervour of love, wishing for her sake her 
brother had not arrayed himself against them- 

Then he threw himself on his bed and tried to 
sleep, but sleep would not visit his weary eyes’ 
All the past rose before him in its Mokanna- 
hideousness. He saw himself for the first time 
as all honourable men would see him did they 
guess the truth. 

He knew that the blow he fully intended 
aiming at Adrienne would mean death to her, 
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and once he had loved her so intensely. Oh, fool 
and blind to rivet fetters which if broken would 
yet always hamper him! 

Why had he been so eager to vow away his 
freedom ? 

Olga was the one woman in the world for him. 
Adrienne had no longersany hold upon his 
imagination or affection. Would she grieve if he 
should fall? She was not a woman to crave 
vengeance for her many wrongs. 

With the first blush of dawn he rose, and Blaine 
coming in, they went together to the appointed 
spot. 

** Molasses,” very scared and trembling, stam- 
roered some almost incohereat greeting ; Brand | 
Clinton did not speak, 

He was very white and very calm ; “ thrice ia 
he armed who hath his quarrel just,” and he felt 
that right was on his side, and did not fear. 

The usval formalities were gone through, then 
under the grey strip close ty the moaning sea, 
these two whom Love bad brought to such a 
bitter pass, stood face to face. 

The sigual was given—each fired, and tbat 
without result ; again—Urseclyn’s hand shook. 
3efore his eyes rose the vision of a fair, sweet 
face, from which all joy had flown, in his ears 
rang the echo of her voice. 

“My beloved, my beloved,” then, following the 
sharp piff! piff! came a low breath, which was 
neither a sob nor a groan—then a sickening thud 
a3 Urseclyn fell face forwards to the ground. 

Chater stood shivering as with cold, but 
Blaine turning his friend’s face upwards said,— 

“ He's dead! The best thing we can do is to 
secure our own safety ; it’s a case of every man 
fur himself—poor old Wolfe?” 

“But I-er—oh I say, what am I to do?” 


and there without difficulty found the English- 
= had been discovered dead upon’ the 
beach, 

A young French matron admitted them to the 
room where he lay—so white, so still, so unheed- 
ful of all that once had irked him. 

‘* Leave me alone,” said Adrienne entreatingly, 
and her eyes compelled her mother’s obedience ; 
with a sign to her guide to follow, she retired, 
closing the door behind her, leaving the poor 
discarded wife alone with her dead, 

With lips that quivered Adrienne uncovered 
his face ; how calm it was, with what mysterious 
majesty it was now endowed, 

Her heart yearned over him; surely it had 
heen all a mistake ; could a man appear so noble 
and yet be so base? Did ever a traitor look 
thus ? 

She bent to kiss him. 

“My husband, can you hear me,” she whis- 
pered, “surely Heaven will be good to me and 
let my words reach you, Wolfe. I forgive you fully, 
freely! I would die if by dying I could bring 
you back again! Now—oh my heart ! my heart ! 
I can only wait wearily for the call to come to 
me. You never now can guess the height and 
depth of my love—you have gone beyond our 
ken—oh my dear, oh my dear! are all my prayers 
and kisses vain?” and then the merciful tears 
came, avd she fell to weeping quietly, hopelessly ; 
for he above whom she wept, might never now 
reply to her f.nd words ; the lips which once had 
so passiorately caressed hers were cold and irres- 
ponsive, and the dark eyes closed to her 
beauty. 

Long they left her there ; but when they 
entreated her to go with them that she might 
rest, she made no resistance; she was perfectly 





almost screamed Chater. “I say, I never thought 
it would come to this, If they—er—arrest you | 
tor murder, Clinton—will they—er—punish me as | 
an accessory to the fact ?” 

Brand made no answer ; he only stood looking 
down on the face of his foe, transfigured now by 
the majesty of death. 

The smoking revolver fell from his nerveless 
hand. ; 

“ Dead!” he said at last, under his breath. 
“T have avenged her—and she will curse me,” 
aud without another word he turaed away. 


passive ia their hands, seeming to have neither 
will nor wish of her own. 
The Frenchwoman produced a locket, which 
she tendered her; it had been her own gift to 
Volfe, and had contained her portrait. 
“It was found on monsieur's breast,” said the 
woman ; ‘ perhaps madame would wish to-have it 


| in her own possession,” 


With reverent, trembling fingers, Adrienne 
took the pretty bauble and touching a spring 
revealed--uot her own face—but Olga’s. : 

The locket fell to the ground, as she recoiled as 





CHAPTER VII. 


{fe sighed as he died, 
But with never a thought for thee.” 


though under a heavy blow; perhaps nothing 
else could have brought Wolfe’s perfidy so clearly 
before her as this, He had died with no thought 
of her, with his heart full of another woman’s 
image, and that woman had known her love from 


they had broken bread together, and lo! she had 


| 
| 
“ He loved ; but taee he hoped never more to see; | its birth, They had walked together as friends, 


THE same mail which carried Brand's letter to 
Mrs. St. John, conveyed one to Olga, only she was 
away from town with some friends and so did 
not learn the dread news until twelve hours 
later. 

In that to Mrs. St. Juhn, Brand stated briefly 
that he had avenged Adrienne’s wrongs to the 
utmoat, but that he dared not now confront her, 
so he was leaving at once for Africa, hoping never 
to return. 

To Olga he wrote,— 

“You have brought grief to yourself, widow- 
hood to your friend, death to your lover, banish- 
ment to me. Surely you may rest content with 
your work. Iam a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, with the curse of Cain upon me—when 
you remember these things be glad if you can, 
dare to ask the forgiveness you do not deserve, or 
perhaps desire. If it were all to be done again I 
should do it, for I have rid the world of a 
villain and saved you from open shame.” 

When at last Mrs, St. John dared break the 
terrible news to Adrienne, she neither shrieked 
nor fain‘ed, 

She had got beyond the stage of suffering when 
such things are possible; life itself seemed at 
fault in her. 

But she rose, white and tearless, 

“Tt caunot be that he is dead,” she whispered, 
“ gone, without one word of pity or love. I cannot 
helieve until my eyes have seen it. Mother, take 
me to him now—remember I am his wife for all 
time now.” 

So they travelled with all expedition to Calais, 


meditated this great wrong against her through- 
out. 
Mrs. St. John had stooped for the trinket, her 
| face darkened as she read the tiny characters 
| From Olga to her heart’s love” beneath the 
| portrait ; then she turned to her stricken child, 
| and opening her arms, caught her close ia her 
| embrace, murmuring,— 
| “My darling! my darling! you must forget, 
he was never worthy.” 

“ But I loved him,” said Adrienne, stonily, 
“aud he belongs to her.” 

The old dreadful apathy seemed settling down 
upon her ; it did not need another to tell Mrs. St. 
John her heart was broken indeed ; in that hour 
she knew by some awful instinct that the girl 
had got her death blow, that never would she 
rally again, for months of sorrow had done their 
work but too well, leaving her too weak to 
struggle against this worst, last calamity. 

She did not again desire to see Wolfe, but sat 
for the most part alone until the day of the 
funeral. 

Then someone asked if she would lock on him 
for the last time, and even whilst she hesitated a 
lady was announced, who said she was the dead 
man’s fiancée, 

Curious glances were cast at Adrienne, but she 
did not speak, only Mrs, St. John, advancing to 
the door, said loudly,— 

“She is an impostor ! for my daughter here is 
his lawful wife,” and sweeping back the curtain 
she confronted Olga Clinton. 

All the lusty bloom had died out of her face, 
her eyes were swollen with long and violent 








weeping, and for the time, at least, one might be 
forgiven in doubting her cleim to beauty. 

When she saw Mrs.St.John she started violently, 
then recovering herself by a great effort, cried 
with outstretched hands,— 

“Let me see him, for the love of Heaven! I 
have travelled day and night, I have not rested 
since the awful news reached me ; you are a 
woman, pity me!” 

“ Had you any pity for her ?” cried the other, 
passionately, ‘‘any remembrance of kindness 
shown you, love lavished upon you? Have you 
not worked remorselessly to wreck her life and 
break her heart? Out woman, before I forget my 
sex and the presence of death !” 

Shivering, Olga stood before her, still intent, 
however, upon obtaining her desire. ° 

“Tf he could feel my presence near, if he had 
had time to breathe one last wish, it would have 
been the echo of my prayer,” she said. “ You 
would not refuse a dying man so small a boon?” 

“ Your presence here is a disgrace to yourself, 
an insult to my child. I will not grant your 
right to enter.” 

“T have the rights of love,” she retorted, 
“ what was she?” pointing a contemptuous finger 
at the drooping Adrienne. “Say that she has 
his name, that sheis his wife, I, and I only had 
his heart, the privileges she claims are mine, a3 
these testify,” and she drew from her bosom a 
packet of letters in Wolfe Urseclyn’s hand- 
writing. 

Mrs. St. John wrenched them from her grasp, 
and, tearing them across, flung them to the 
ground setting her heel upon them, 

“You vile creature,” she said, “you shali 
not approach him! If he was not hers in life, 
neither shall he be yours in death,” and then 
something unexpected happened. 


Slowly Adrienne rose, looking more frail and 
white than ever in her black robes, and the words 
fell low and distinctly from her pale lips,— 

“ Mother, let her pass, let her have her heart’s 
desire, he is not mine any more ; perhaps,” turn- 
ing her heavy eyes upon her foe, “ when you look 
upon him dead, and know that but for you he 
would still be with us, you may repent the evil 
you have'done. Go! no one shall stay you; I 
only have the right to do that, and I waive my 
right.” 

Sorely against her will Mrs. St. John stood 
aside and allowed Olga Clinton to pass into the 
inner chamber, and there they heard her sobbing 
like a mad thing, praying the dead man by every 
passionate, endearing word to speak to her but 
once, only once ! 

And when at last they came to bear him away 
she wildly entreated for yet another hour of grace ; 
some one took her forcibly by the arms and drew 
her away, then with a wild shriek she staggered, 
and staggering fell prone and senseless to the 
ground. 

hose unthinking foolish ones around accorded 
her greater pity than they gave Adrienne; she 
was his wife, but surely she loved him better, 
when she sat dry-eyed and calm, wrapped in the 
solitude of her own seeking. 

True the handsome mademoiselle was nothing 
to the dead man. Ah, but dear Heaven! how 
she adored him ! 

So they spoke and thought, not seeing below 
the surface, not guessing that Adrienne’s wound 
could have no healing, and no rest but that of the 
grave remained to her. 

When all the last sad rites were ended Mrs. St. 
John brought her back to Willow Wood. 

The Urseclyn family desired that she should 
assume their name and her proper position amongst 
them ; but she only shook her head, saying,— 

“Let me be; it was only for his sake I was 
proud to bear his name ; if he lived he would 
grudge me so great a privilege, he was weary of 
me long ago.” 

And Mrs. St. John had added,— 

“ For the little time she remains with me let 
me feel she is all my own, that no one else has 
any claim or part in her.” 

So the whole story was as far as possible hushed 
up, and the name of “ Molasses” did not appear 
in it. 

Olga Clinton remained abroad, for in some way 
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an idea that she was not blameless was obtaining 
ground, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tam not ashamed of my love, yet J would not have 
yours now. 
Though you laid it down at my feet; I could not 
stoop so low.” 


Ir was well known that Brand Clinton and 
Captain Urseclyn had quarrelled violently ; and 
although the actual cause of their quarrel was not 
stated, it was commonly supposed to concern 
Adrienne and Olga. 

It was recollected that Urseclyn had paid the 
former marked attention before he left for India ; 
it was town talk that he had transferred his 
allegiance to Olga, and that her brother resented 
this for what appeared grave reasons to him. 

That Clinton had slain his foe was an undis- 
puted fact, but the whole affair was shrouded in 
mystery, the very seconds being unknown, and 
very little attempt was made to find them— 
especially when vague hiuts were afloat that 
Adrienne was really Mrs. Urseclyn and that 
knowing this her one time friend had tried to 
come between. 

Who first started the rumour none could tell. 
Some blamed Chauncey Chater, whilst others 
(Olga amongst then), held Mrs, Berrold the guilty 
party for the two women had quarrelled violently 
and separated. 

Nothing was felt but utmost pity for Adrienne, 
and the unhappy mother who now watched her 
one treasure slowly and painlessly passing away. 

There was nothing terrible in the girl’s appear- 
ance, she was beautiful still, in an unearthly way, 
and so gentle in ways and speech, so uncomplain- 
ing that those who saw her were touched to tears. 
Oh! it was hard ! 

So young, so fair, with such bright prospects 
before her so recently, to be dying of a broken 
heart, for by no other name could her malady be 
called. 

(Continued on page 405.) 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


On the morrow Lord and Lady Settefeild took 
their departure to Crowshurst. 

Patricia felt a weight lifted from her as Miriam 
went away. 

She was terribly troubled and unhappy, poor 
girl! [t was really as though some evil-disposed 
spirit must always arise and interpose itself 
between herself and the soft, tender thoughts she 
was so desirous of cultivating towards Miriam. 
Never had Patricia felt more gentle, more en 
rapport, as it were, with her brother’s wife than 
she had felt the preceding day, and never had 
her doubts and fears and that cdd intuitive mis- 
trust she had felt from the beginning had more 
cause to rise and thrust themselves upon her than 
in the evening of this same day. It was all very 
difficult and very sad. 

Before this episode at the railway station 
Patricia had had absolutely no facts or steady 
ground of proof, the case of Thorold excepted, on 
which to build up all the strange dread and 
doubts Miriam had inspired her with. She had 
merely had her own instinct to lead her, and, as 
we krow, her instinct had gone dead against this 
lovely young girl from the very tirst. Even re- 
membering Thorold, she had felt it was not just 
or right to accuse Miriam of any other wrong 
doing beyond evincing a wanton disregard for the 
feelings of others, a cruei and mean desire to find 
amusement for herself, no matter at what cost to 
another, 

Now, however, Miriam took a different position. 
Patricia did not, could not, doubt her own in- 
telligence in this. The more she reflected the 
more certain she was that Miriam had eccrenpre | 
prevaricated. That the unexpected meeting wit 
Mrs. Butler had been as fully disagreeable to her 
as the sight of her fair young loveliness had been 





unexpected and painful to the older and humbler 
woman. 

What the bond might be that held these two 
people—so widely apart by nature and circum- 
stances, so utterly dissimilar in every respect, 
linked together—Patricia, of course, could not 
even surmise. It was enough for her that her 
sister-in-law was undoubtedly well known to Jane 
Butler, and that the association, whatever it was, 
was vot a pleasant or satisfactory one. There 
was no getting over this point. Mrs, Butler’s 
astonishment had been too sincere, the note of 
agitation in her voice too clearly shown. 

Even had Patricia not recalled that past fact— 
that most potent witness to the existence of a 
previous acquaintance, in the shape of the letter 
she now remembered so well—the woman’s 
agitation and hurt, as it were, at seeing Miriam 
must have betrayed the truth to Patricia. 

Miriam’s remark about an old servant, simple 
and possible as it might have been, was, Patricia 
knéw, absolutely nothing but a fabrication of the 
moment—the outcome of an uneasy conscience. 

If Mrs. Butler had really been one of the old 
servants from Crowshurst, what more natural 
than that she should have hastened to give a 
respectful greeting to the child of her old 
mistress ? 

That swift, agitated query as to Miriam’s 
identity had betrayed a doubt rather than ignor- 
ance. It was as though Jane Butler had 
doubted the sincerity of her own eyes, and had 
turned to Patricia to get confirmation of a first 
impression. 

Miriam’s start and sudden exclamation when 
she had mentioned the name of Linchester, was 
but another link in the chain of facts that bound 
her in some association with this humble woman 
whom Patricia had befriended. 

The Settefeilds departed early the next day. 
There was an echo of the same relief in Miriam’s 
mind as lived in Patricia’s when the moment of 
their separation arrived. 

‘She was not deceived,” Miriam said to her- 
self, swiftly. “She is so sharp ; she saw at once 
I was startled. She does not believe in my story 
about the old servant. Why in Heaven’s name 
should Patricia have come across this one woman ? 
Are there not other women whom she could have 
helped just as easily as this one?” 

Miriam was silent and pale this morning. Her 
husband fidgeted about her; he feared she was 
not well, and indeed she was not well. 

Nothing upset Miriam so much as annoyance 
or circumstances that were unexpected, To 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred the secret 
she held locked in her heart must have eaten like 
a canker into the most glorious part of her 
success—must have embittered her life, over- 
shadowed her beauty, have walked like a ghost 
beside her even in the brightest sunshine ! 

Miriam, however, had a sort of cast iron barrier 
between herself and her conscience, if indeed she 
possessed the latter at all. She reproached her- 
self with nothing in the past but wild reckless 
folly, with a folly that seemed to her now no less 
than madness. She had no pity, no regret for 
that other who had worshipped her as some 
exquisite goddess, and who now lay silent for 
ever in the grave. She desired only to keep him 
in that grave; she had despaired of his ever 
sinking there ; she had prepared herself, in fact, to 
accept all that fate could bring to her, even 
though he were yet lingering outside the grave, 
and once she had known he was really gone, she 
had drawn a deep breath and had called herself 
free. 

No remorse, no sense of honour restrained her 
from becoming Settefeild’s wife. No remorse, 
and certainly no sense of honour would restrain 
her from keeping down all thought or hint of 
the past from becoming known. 

She was exceedingly annoyed by the events of 
the preceding evening. 

Of all people in the world whom she would 
have least desired to come in direct contact with 
that past Patricia was the last. 

Naturally, as she said to herself with growing 


irritation, it must, of course, just be Patricia and- 


none other, who had actually made friends with 
the one, the only person who knew the truth 
about her ! 





It was the irony of fate with a vengence ! 

Miriam was delighted to go away from 
Patricia. 

She determined as she was carried in the train 
to her father’s home that she must begin to cut 
away all possible or available ground from 
beneath Patricia’s feet. Her husband must be 
prepared by her for anything and everything 
that might come, it would be an easy task. 

She commenced her tactica early. 

When she found her husband’s eyes fixed 
anxiously and inquiringly on her pale face while 
she listened to his tender voice so full of trouble 
about her lassitude, her indisposition, Miriam 
took her first step. 

“Tam alittle tired darling,” che said with a 
fugitive smile. “I think I overwalked myself 
yesterday,” she sighed here, “and then,” she 
added very wistfully, “Iam a little disappointed 
too!” 

“ Disappointed, my dearest one?” 

She sighed again, and let her hand rest 
caressingly in his, 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, 1 am disappointed—I 
thought—I hoped too much perhaps. It was 
foolish of me. Danvers dear, you will forgive me, 
won't you, but you know I would not say any- 
thing to hurt you willingly.” 

“TI know it,” the Earl answered gravely and 
very gently. ‘I know it, my beloved wife |” 

“It is about Patricia,” Miriam said with 
another sigh. ‘‘She—she will never like me I 
fear, Danvers !” 

Lord Settefeild’s face clouded instantly ; his 
mind conjured up all that Miriam desired it 
should do, 

“My darling!” he said hurriedly, “why do 
you speak like this? Why do you doubt 
Patricia’s sincerity ? She isa difficult nature, I 
know, to understand all at once. She gives 
slowly, but it is all the more sure when it comes. 
She is not outwardly very sympathetic, but I 
know I feel she is growing to love you. How 
could she help doing so?” the young man said 
passionately as he looked at the lovely delicate 
face before him ; he kissed the band he held as 
he spoke. 

Miriam smiled at him, but it was « sad smile. 

“ Ah! you love me” she said very gravely and 
earnestly. ‘ You see none of my faults, you 
only remember your love. Patricia has no love. 
My faults are all she can see !”’ 

“But,” Lord Settefeild urged almest im- 
patiently, “but you have no faults, my dear 
little wife. Of course you are not perfect. What 
human creature can ever hope to be perfect ? 
but you-are as free from fault and blemish as 
any living earthly being can be! Why do you 
talk of your faults ?” 

Miriam nestled closer to him. 

‘Ah! You do me good. Patricia freezes 
me. She hurts me, Danvers. She is so cold, so 
hard. It is no use, darling, we must give up all 
our thoughts and hopes of being happy with 
her, for she does not like me, and she never 
will!” Miriam said this last with absolute 
conviction, She knew full well she spoke the 
truth here. 

Patricia, despite all her best desires, all her 
yearning love for her brother, her wish to add to 
her brother’s happiness, would never be able to 
give her affection to Miriam unreservedly. 

The frown grew deeper on the Earl’s face. He 
was bitterly disappointed. After that first 
meeting with Patricia after their reconciliation, 
in which he said to himself now he had been 
extremely generous to Patricia, he had felt almost 
assured all would go well. He knew Patricia. 
She was thorough in all she did. She had pro- 
mised to try and learn to love his wife. Up to 
this moment he had been happy in the thought 
that this lesson had not been a difficult one for 
Patricia to learn, aud that matters were growing 
sweeter and better between the two girls who 
were co dear to him. 

Now at one blow his castle of content fell to 
the ground ; it crumbled into dust before his 
eyes. He knew Patricia, but he also knew (or 
imagined he did) Miriam, and he felt, therefore, 
convinced that some disagreeable, though possibly 
undefined, thing had risen in the path of the 
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intimacy and friendship he eo desired to see 
fostered, 

He blamed Patricia instantly, of course. How 
could he help doing so? Had she not from the 
very first exhibited a desire to dislike Miriam— 
to find fault with her, to judge her in a manner 
at once unjust and harsh ? 

He was bitterly disappointed, and he said so 
to his wife. He had thought better things of 
Patricia, 

Miriam was only too pleased at her success. 
She acted her part so well. With tears in her 
eyes, and tears in her voice also, she spoke of 
her pain. 

“T know Patricia is good and kind, really—she 
must be sinc? she is your sister. I know also she 


can be very gentle. I have watched her with | 


others ; but she will not be gentie with me. It 
is very hard for me to realize, but the sooner I 
do, the better it will be, Danvers, It is no use 
living in a land of false hopes. Patricia will 
never, never love me, she will never accept me as 
a sister.” 

“She must learn that she will be rejected by 
me in her turn, if this isso,” Settefeild said very 
grimly, aud with a certain touch of flerceness in 
his voice. 

All his old auger was roused against his sister 
once more, and Miriam, listening, was convinced 
of her own cleverness and satisfied with the con- 


viction, She would not, however, let her hus- | 


band make any definite move in the matter, for 
she still desired to keep an outward friendship 
with Patricia. 

“ These sort of things must always right them- 


selves,” she said, and very wisely, too, “ All the | 


arguing in the world won’t make Patricia care 
for me one little bit more—in fact it is much 
more likely to set her further away from me. 


Let it rest, Danvers dear. I sha!l get over itall | 


in time, and so long as I have your dear love and 
trust, I shall want for nothing else,” 

“ But I cannot have you made unhappy,” Lord 
Settefeild argued, still disturbed and angry. 

Miriam settled this question at once. 

“T promize you I will not be unhappy, dear. 
There must be no change in the plans; Patricia 
must come to us. Whilst your mother is still 
travelling it is much better she should be with 
us, Youare her proper guardian, and I know 
she pvould like to be with you at Belton Towers. 
Perhaps,” Miriam added, with a faint sigh, “ per- 
haps even yet, I may win her—who knows ?” 

So the matter was left there, and Miriam went 


“on to her father’s house, well pleased with what 


she had done, 

“ Now,” she said to herself, “ whatever Patricia 
may try and do or say against me, she will find I 
have been before her! Danvers. will take my 
word a hundred times before hers, He will not 
forgive her easily this time.” 

Aud when a few weeks later, Patricia took a 


short farewell of her aunt, Lady Agnes, and of | 
her sick cousin, and travelled, not very willingly | 


to Belton Towers, she felt, the very instant that 
ehe met her brother again, that a new and a 
bigger barrier had been raised up between them 
—a wall of invisible iron, that she knew she 
would never be able to wholly beat down or move 
away. 

She went to her reoms with a heavy heart, 
and sat musimg while Maxton unpacked her 
things. She knew, of course, that the change in 
Ler brotler was Miriam’s doing. 

She had arrived long after the elaborate cere- 
monials attendant on Lord and Lady Settefeild’s 
arrival at their chief and largest estate. A few 


days of serious illness with Francis had delayed | 


her from being present. 
“Tt's adull and gloomy old ’ole, and that’s the 
truth. I never could abide Belton, no how,” 


Max‘on grumbled to herself, with great dis- | 


respect for the splendid old inheritance, as she 
busied herself in making her young lady com- 
fortable. “I only hope, my dear,” she said to 
Patricia, “ that you'll be very careful here, and 


not get into more draughts than you can help, | 


or else all the good Lady Agnes’ nursing and care 
has done will be undone again pretty sharp.” 

“I am quite strong, now. Maxton,” the girl 
made answer to this, to which Maxton replied 
in her best ironical manner,— 


“Which you look it, my dear. I never see no 
one look so strong and big and fat!” 

Patricia laughed at this, and Maxton was 
quite satisfied when che heard the laugh. 

“T wish,” she said to herself, as she hung up 
her dresses in the wardrobe, “some nice, grand 
gentleman would come along aud meke my dear 
bright and happy. She'd ought to have her own 
home, She'd ought to be a queen in her own 
castle |” 

Then she emerged from thought and the ward- 
robe. 

“T suppose, my dear, you’ve seen the young 
lady as is staying here—her ladyship’s sister? 
| Nice, quiet, p!easant spoken young lady she is, 
| not in the very least like her ladyship—not what 
no one could call a beauty.” 

“Thave not seen her yet,” Patricia said, and 
at this very moment there came a gentle tap at 
the door, on which being epened by Maxton, 
Dolly Stapleton’s slim figure appeared, a shy look 
in her pretty grey eyes. 

“T came to see if there was anything I could 
do for you, Lady Patricia,” she said advancing, still 
very shy into the room, 

Patricia received her most warmly. 

“ How kind of you—-will you come and sit by 
the fire with me? Maxton is just going to 
bring me some tea, perhaps you will share some 
with me.” 

Patricia had a kindly feeling for the girl. She 
remembered her at once, although the light had 
been dim in Crowshurst Hall that byegone after- 
noon. Dolly Stapleton was indeed a great con- 
trast to her brilliant and lovely sister—a contrast, 
Patricia felt instantly, as marked in nature as in 
| physical form. 
| She felt unaccountably cheered at the thought 
| 








of this girl’s companionship during her stay at 
Belton Towers. She determined at once it would 
| not be very difficult for her to give her sympathy 
and friendship to Miriam’s sister though she 
found it so impossible to give it to Miriam her- 
self. Dolly Stapleton on her side was more than 
delighted at Patricia’s arrival, and charmed with 
her manners. 

“Mother was quite right, she is sweet—so 
kind and so beautiful every now and then, nog 
like Mimi, of course, but beautiful all the same.” 

The two girls got quite friendly over their cup 
of tea. Dolly had brought her own pet with her, 
| a dear quaint little fox terrier, who came speedily 
| scratching at the door, and soon made his way 
straight to Patricia’s heart, which had a warm 
corner for every sort of animal. ; 

The little party, in fact, was quite gay, and 
Maxton’s honest face was beaming with plea- 
| sure at the sound of her “dear’s” pretty laughter 
| whem Miriam put her head round the door, 

“ May I come in?” she cried gaily. ‘ Patricia, 
will you forgive me for being out when you 
| arrived? Are you quite well, dear? and quite 
comfortable? Dolly is looking after you, that is 
right. Dolly has served a long apprenticeship of 
looking after people, haven’t you, Doll dear?” 

Patricia made all the suitable responses, but 
| Dolly was quick to notice how her manner had 
changed as Lady Settefeild came in. 

“It is because Mimi patronises her. Why is 
| she so silly ? Lady Patricia is not the sort of girl 

one can patronise ; of course, I ama very different 
| sort of person !”” 

Maxton hovering in the background saw and 
| noted too the sudden change iu her young 
| mistress, and for the first time the maid looked 
| doubtfully at Miriam’s loveliness—discounting it, 
as it were. 

“What is it?” she said to herself ; “ my dear 
| don’t never look or speak like that for nothing, 
the’s so just too, It’s the first time it’s come to 
| my eye, but for all that I begin to see what I’ve 
not seen before—my lady’s trouble over the 
marriage—the quarrel at the Wolds—the silence 
with.his lordship. My dear has suffered some- 
| thing, I know well now, and it’s all because of 
this young wife. My lady has some feeling 
against her. I can hear it in every word she ses. 
Ah ! she’s no hypocrite, ain’t my dear. She can’t 
hide nothing. Heaven bless her for being the 
| best and honourablest creature as I know |” 

Miriam, although sharply mortified by Patricia’s 
change of look and manner as soon as she 


appeared on the scene, for as she had opened the 
door she had caught the sound of Patricia’s 
pretty laugh, and had been conscious of the 
atmosphere of real pleasure and sympathy that 
was floating about the impromptu tea party, let 
none of her annoyance appear save that she 
adopted, as her sister had instantly felt, a semi- 
patronising way with her guest. 

“Dolly has told you, perhaps, that we have 
several pecple to dinner to-night,” she said, and 
she ran carelessly through a few names of the 
best and most exclusive families in the pface. 
“ But you will not make a grande toilette, if you 
please, Patricia. Remember Aunt Agnes looks 
to me to see that I take care of you.” 

“T am quite strong now,” Patricia eaid, 


; It was no use, she could not adopt a light or 


easy way with Miriam. During the past few 
weeks she had had many hours of deep thought 
on this all engrossing subject of her brother's 
wife, and the thought had brought no abatement 
of doubt, but rather an increase of it, added to a 
shrinking sense of dislike and fear. 

If she could have found any good excuse for 
not coming to Belton Towers, assuredly Patricia 
would have urged it. She had, in fact, hoped 
that Miriam might have given her some chance 
of refusing the invitation, or at any rate post- 
poning it, but, as we know, this was not part of 
Miriam’s tactics. 

Patricia, though personally most distasteful 
to her, was necessary, exceedingly so at this the 
commencement of her career as Settefield’s wife. 
She was restless until Patricia had come to 
Belton; though now that she wes come, Miriam 
found that the smouldering embers of her resent- 
ful dislike for her husband’s sister had broken 
suddenly into a flame of definite hate. She was 
furious with Patricia for the difference that 
had come so swiftly over the girl so soon as she 
appeared. 

It not only annoyed Miriam, it hurt her vanity. 
She was by no means pleased that her sister 
should have been a witness to this change. 

She quickly determined there was nothing she 
woyld not do, or try to do, at least, in which to 
get even with Patricia, and pay her back for the 
annoyance she was causing her now. 

Miriam was a trifle uneasy too. 

She wanted to know exactly where she stood. 

Had any glimmer of her secret been made 
known to Patricia? Had Jane Butler betrayed 
her promise, a promise made to the dead ? 

Miriam felt that if the woman had let a hint 
drop of the secret, it had not been done maili- 
ciously, or even consciously—but then Patricia 
was so clever—her mind was so intellectual, so 
keen, things which other people might not see or 
value would not escape Patricia. 

Miriam had lost no time in trying to find out 
from Mrs. Butler herself what had happened, or 
if indeed anything had happened at all. 

During one day whilst at Crowshurst, when 
Settefeild had accompanied his father-in-law to a 
meet some distance away, and would not be home 
till quite late at night, Miriam had taken her 
chance, and inventing a journey to London to 
see a dressmaker, had departed with her maid. 

She had got rid of her attendant hy sending 
her into the metropolis, whilst she herself had 
made her way to Linchester, and there, her lovely 
face well and carefully shrouded, she had sought 
Jane Butler in the tiny, humble house, where 
once before Miriam had gone only to find that 
the woman ‘had left—gone abroad as a house- 
keeper to a lady and her family. 

Miriam had felt comforted at this. She made 
a few inquiries about Mrs. Butler’s son, and learnt 
that he had accompanied his mother, or so it was 
believed. 

Miriam had never given much thought to this 
son of Jane Butler's. She knew of his exist- 
ence, but only from hearing his mother speak of 


im. 

There had been, in fact, always a sort of mystery 
about this young man. 

Had not his mother sworn to her that Dick 
was absolutely in igocrance of all that concerned 
her, Miriam might have been nervous about the 
man; but Jane Butler had set her fears at rest 
entirely. 





" During the time of her first meeting with 
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Cyril Lindsey, and during the three years that 
followed, this son of Mrs, Butler’s had been far 
out of all touch with his foster brother’s life (for 
Crril Lindsey was Jane Butler’s foster son) Mrs, 
Butler could not, it was true, give a very coherent 
account of her own boy’s doings. 

Four years before he had gone to sea. She 
had lost sight of him for a long time after that. 

She had thought once that he had joined “ Mr. 
Cyril,” but when Dick had eventually turned up 
at Linchester he denied this absolutely, and he 
was struck with horror at the sight of his foster 
brother’s condition. 

He was eager to know what could have happened 
to Mr. Cyril (so his mother had informed Miriam) 


whilst she could tell him nothing, save that one, 


dark night as she had been returning to her home 
from her hard work, she had suddenly come upon 
a shivering, crippled wreck of humanity, in whose 
maimed form and changed face the woman’s 
tender eyes discovered, to her horror, the identity 
-ot her “ boy,” who had been as dear, if not dearer, 
to her than her own child. 

Cyril Lindsey had crawled back from some 
unknown and terrible land to find his old nuree, 
and to breathe out his last breath in her arms, 

It had been ia one of his worst paroxysms of 
pain and weakness that he had suddenly confided 

<0 his foster mother the secret that concerned 
Miriam. 

That had been one year before this story had 
opened, and Miriam’s rage and fear can be better 
imagined than described, when she was confronted 
one day at her aunt’s house with a motlrerly, 

humble creature, who, with tears in her eyes 
came to entreat the girl to return with her, if 
only for an hour to see her dying husband, 

Her mission was a fruitless one, and never per- 
haps had Jane Butler been so frightened in her 
life as she had been then by the sight of Miriam’s 
unger. 

The girl had denied the st 
utterly. 

“Tt is all false. Cyril Lindsey died two years 
ago in Russia, This is the invention of a lunatic,” 
she had said, “it isdone to extort money from 
me. Dare to come near me again and I will 
hand you over to the police. I advise you for 
your own sake to hold your tongue as to what 
has been said, for you will find, if you dare to 
breathe my name in connection with this—this 
criminal, that I will spare neither you nor him,” 

Jane Butler had stood silent fora moment in 
that memorable interview. Before she had 

answered Miriam with a dignity that not even 
her humble method of speech could hide. 

“ You’ve no need to threaten me, ma’am,” she 
had said ; “Til be silent sure enough. I don’t 
know the full truth, but I can guess it. I love 
that poor young man, His dying mother gave 
him into my care. I nursed him asI nursed my 
own child. There’s no need to tell me he’s done 
some terrible wrong; but if there’s been wrong 
it’s been to himself. Mr. Cyril ain’t the nature 
to hurt no onein the world. He sent me to you, 
and you tell me he’s a liar and a criminal— 
criminal he may be but he ain’t lied in this story, 
ma'am, for my heart telis me that too true. 
You may rest content though, whatever 
comes, I'll hold my tongue, for I swore a holy 
promise to him on that, poor dear, and a promise 
with me don’t mean no small thing.” 

With that Jane Butler had gone away, and 
the firat interview between herself and Miriam 
had ended. 

But once she was gone. Miriam was seized with 
all sorts of hideous fears and doubts. 

She had gone down to Linchester. She had 
never rested till she had extorted a further vow 
from the woman of silence—till she had learnt 
all Jane Butler had to tell. 

After that had followed a year of agony. 

Cyril Lindsey was alyays on the point of 
death. He never died. Miriam grew reckless. 
Was her life to be sacrificed because of a single 
tie to anameless creature who, though“ lived 
a dozen years, could never come forward to claim 
her, to set aside her future ? 

She determined to risk all,as we saw at the 
commencement of the story. One step, too, she 
had resolved on taking, and that was to speak 
the truth frankly, clearly, tothat half-blindsuffer- 


ory she brought 





ing creature, lying sheltered by Jane Butler's 
tender care. 

“T willsee him,” she said, over and over again 
to herself, and she wrote once to Mrs, Butler and 
announced this intention. 

Then she had paused. She hated, she loathed 
the man so much she could not find sufficient 
courage to gointo his presence even to gain her 
own ends, 

Days had passed, then had come her visit to 
Crowshurst, and the arrival of that letter for- 
warded on to her from London, containing only 
one word—the word “ Remember !” 

Miriam’s bitterness of anger and disgust rose 
higher and higher after this. What right had 
he to dare to address her even in this way—he a 
criminal, a fugitive from justice, a degraded a 
lost being ! 

She set aside her idea of going to him at all, 
She would defy fate. She would snap her fingers 
at the skeleton in her life—it was a dying skele- 
ton—it took long to die ; but die it must before 
much longer. 

She wrote curtly, stating she had changed her 
mind, she would not go to Linehester. Then had 
followed that uaexpected, appearance of Jane 
Butler at Crowshurst. The rest we know. 

Lady Settefeild had managed to return to 
Crowshurst from her search of Mrs, Butler and 
her last visit to Linchester ia good time before 
her busband arrived home, tired: and’ mud 
splashed. 

He heard of his wife’s supposed journey to 
London with a touch of surprise and some annoy- 
ance, and Miriam was quick to give him a pro- 
mise she would never do this cort of thing again. 

‘* For,” she said to herself grimly, “there will 
be no occasion. Jane Butler has gone out of my 
life now. I don’t doubt her. I know she will 
say nothing, not for love of me most surely, for 
I should say she hates me as much as she can 
hate anybody, but because of her promise to 
Cyril. It would have been a different thing for 
me,” Miriam had said to herself with a shiver, 
“if Jane Butler had beea a differefit sort of 
woman ; but as it is she will betray nothing. I 
feel confident she said not a word to Patricia. 
She is gone, her son has gone, Cyril is dead ; what 
have I to fear ¢-” 

A question that was to be answered for Miriam 
far sooner than she could have imagined, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tne days passed pleasantly enough at Belton, 
far more pleasantly indeed than Patricia had 
thought it possible. 

Despite her mistrust of Miriam, which never 
lessened, despite the pain of feeling that her 
brother and she were set wider apart than ever, 
Patricia could not conscientiously have said that 
she was miserable. 

She liked Dolly Stapleton very much, and the 
companionship of this girl was perhaps the real 
cause of Patricia’s pleasure. 

There were several other people staying in the 
house, aud of these Patricia liked Miss Stapleton 
(the aunt who had adopted Miriam and who 
adored her) aud another woman, a middle-aged, 
clever woman, who was an attached friend of 
Alicia Stapleton’s and who wrote brilliant novels 
and exceedingly clever reviews. 

Neville Blanqueville had also 
Belton, 

Miriam was wise enough never to avoid 4n 

‘enemy,’ as she called this young man.. Her 
tactics were to work her enemy into her life 
as much as possible and so rob him of his power. 

Had not Patricia de Burgh been a guest at 
Belton Towers, however, it is more than possible 
Mr. Blanqueville would have refused Lady Sette- 
feild’s pretty invitation, but Patricia was a 
tremendous magnet to this young man, and 
consequently he accepted the invitation and duly 
arrived. 

One or two other men swelled the party, and 
after Patricia had been there a week Miriam 
imported another sister from Crowshurst, this 
time choosing Barbara, whose advent brought an 
atmosphere of breezy merriment into the house 
that was very charming to Patricia. 


arrived at 





It seemed to invigorate her only to be as3oci- 
ated with this laughing, happy maleap of a 
child. 

Barbara was in fact a whirlwind of gaiety. 
There was no gloom, no dulness permitted to liva 
whef she was pre: sent, She was a tremendous 
favourite, 

“Babs has put all our noses out of juiut,” 
Miriam sail, lightly, knowing well that there was 
no one existing who could wrest the victory uf 
beauty from her, 

“ She is a gipsy !” Settefeild said. He hal 
tender regard for a!l the Stapleton family, and he 
loved little Babs, she was such a vigorous, merry 
light-hearted, young cresture. 

for Babs, sie had fallen in love with 
Patricia; she worshipped Patricia with ail the 
fervour of fanatic. 

She haunted Patricia’s rooms. She brought 
her dogs to see Patricia in the morning ; she raa 
riot, so to speak, in Patricia's life; and she did 
Patricia any amouut of good. 

Neville Blanqueville’s admiration grew into an 
infatuation for Lady Patricia in these days. 

He longed to know his fate, and yet hesitated 
to speak, for he dreaded to know the worst. 

Miriam watched the infatuation keenly. 

“Tf only he would marry her and take her 
away,” she said to herself, impatiently, 

Her hate for Patricia was as great as Neville 
Blanqueville’s admiration and love. 

Not that she was much troubled with inter- 
course with Patricia, they rarely spoke and they 
were never together. 

Settefeild noted all this, though he made no 
remark, only his manner was sweeter and more 
tender than ever to his wife (if this were possible), 
and his voice and words were colder and colder 
each day when he addressed himself to his 
sister, 

No one noticed this but Neville Blanqueville 
and Miriam. 

The former had grown into the knack of watch- 
ing Patricia so inteutly that not an emotion that 
passed across her face was unnoticed or uncom- 
prehended by him. 

He now kuew as well as though Patricia had 
tald him the trouble that lay at the girl’s heart ; 
he saw how she would shrink and grow pale when 
Settefeild would answer her in a curt, eneering 
fashion, and he did not hesitate in his own mind 
to assign the cause of this great change in the 
Earl’s manner to his sister, the sister who, up to 
ashort time ago had been so dear! y loved by 
Miriam’s husband. 

His dislike for Miriam deepened according to 
this knowledge, though outwardly, he had no 
cause for any objection to his lovely hostess. 

Lady Settefeild was sweetuess itself to him, 

The thought of the ache in Patricia’s heart, 
despite her brightness and her laughter at Babs’ 
antics, made } Neville Blanqueville’s longing grow 
greater and greater, 

It seemed strange to realise of one in so proud 
and exalted a position, and yet it was true that, 
except for her aunt, Lady Agnes, and her family, 
Patricia was almost alone in the world. 

Her mother would be separated altogether now 
from her children,.and Danvers belonged to his 
wife. 

if Patricia would only belong to him! 

He brought his longing to a crisis 
afternoon, 

He came upon Patricia walking 
the grounds, 

She had a touch of colour in her 
Cheeks. She was to him the most beautiful, 
most fascinating woman in the world, 

He began speaking unconsciously, speaking in 
a hurried, nervous way, he, who was always so 
cool—so self- Tay. ea ! 

Patricia’s face at first had a look of wonder- 
ment, then it flushed, then it pated, whilst into 
her eyes there crept an expression of pain, of pity, 
mingled with the shyness the strange words 
brought her. 

The man had no need of a spoken answer. 
hope died as he looked at her eyes. 

“T am so sorry, oh! I am sorry!” Patricia 
murmured as he grew suddenly silent. “I—I 
feel as though I had done you some wrong, and 
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‘GOOD AFTERNOON, MY LADY!” THE HEAD KEEPER SAID, AND PATRICIA STOPPED FOR A CHAT WITH THE MAN, 
> . 


indeed, I would not have you think this, for—I— 
I like you so—so very much !” 

“Wrong! You do wrong, Patricia? never say 
or think such a thing! You have done me good, 
dear. You have shown me how infinitely beauti- 
ful a woman’s heart and nature can be. I have 
grown to love you so much, Patricia. Will there 
never be hope for me? I do not ask it now, but 
in the future.” 

He saw her delicate face flush again. Her 
eyes fell before his. 

“No,” she said in a low, gentle voice. ‘‘ No-— 
I can never give you this hope. I grieve to hurt 
you, but it is better to be honest, to speak the 
real truth. I will not tell you I am honoured 
by your words ; you must know this already. I 
will only ask you to forgive me—the—the pain 
I may cause you now.” 

She put out her hand and he took it rever- 
ently. “I shall never forget you, Patricia,” he 
said unsteadily ; “ but do not reproach yourself, 
dear, it will pass, You will find me always your 
friend—your true, your loyal friend !” 

He turned and left her abruptly, and Patricia 
watched him go, through a mist of tears. 

She liked him very much, She shrank from 
hurting him even a very little, yet she could 
give him no other answer than what she had 
done. 

The hope—the future! Something seemed to 
have been brought very close to her this day, 
something which had lived in her heart, mixed 
in her thoughts, mingled in her dreams, yet had 
never been defined or revealed till this moment. 
She stood out in the chill March wind with the 
brown tree branches, that would soon be sprinkled 
with green, waving and moving above her head. 
It was a damp, raw day, yet Patricia felt no 
cold. 

She had grown suddenly hot as with a burning 
fever. Her heart was thrilling, her limbs 
quivered, There was another and a different 
mist over her eyes now as she drew forth this 
tender secret of her heart ard gazed upon it, 





Knowledge came to her then absolutely. She 
had no pretence with herself, no evasion of the 
truth. She saw into her heart, and she did not 
swerve from the sight. The hope—the life that 
she had denied to this one man she had already 
given to another—thought of whom was enough 
to bring the scorching blood to her cheek, the 
fast-beating thrill to her heart. As she was 
beloved, so she in her turn gave out her bound- 
less love, 

The chill March day was suddenly glorified to 
Patricia. She felt almost as a mother might do 
when her first-born, her very own, was laid in 
her arms. This love—this secret—it belonged 
to her. It wasall her own. What if it never 
passed beyond the precincts of her heart—life 
would never be empty or cold again. Sorrow 
must always be soothed by the existence of this 
secret love. 

She felt herself grow to be another creature 
under the influence of the knowledge that had 
come to her all at once. She was so rich—so 
blessed. She had come into a new life,a new 
kingdom, and none could share or take this 
treasure from her. 

If she should never see Thorold again it would 
make no difference. She loved him. She would 
love him till she died. 

She roused herself at length and began walking 
rapidly back to the house, Her thoughts went 
regretfully to Neville Blanqueville as she went. 
She hoped he would not be very sad, yet she 
sighed, for there had been too true a note in his 
voice, too deep emotion in his face and his 
manner to let her imagine his feelings were any- 
thing but firmly rooted. 

She was amazed too at his declaration. 

Patricia was the least vain woman in the 
world, Another more worldly than she must 
have seen the drift things were taking with this 
man, but Patricia had never seen. 

As she emerged out of a side path she was 
suddenly saluted respectfully by the head keeper, 
a handsome and very superior-looking man, 





“‘ Good afternoon my, lady,” he said, and Patricia 
stopped for a chat with the men. 

“T’ve been wanting to speak to you, my lady, 
for some little time, but I couldn’t never get the 
opportunity. It’s about that young man as your 
ladyship asked me to place—Richard Butler, my 
lady.” 

Patricia at once recollected what had for a 
time slipped her memory. 

“Oh! yes. Of course, Smithson,” she answered, 
her thoughts and dreams and fancies vanishing 
into thin air,“ what about him, does he do well?” 

“Oh ! ay, he'd do all right, my lady, if he’d got 
his health, poor chap, but ever since he’s been 
here, my lady, the lad’s been down ill. My wife 
has just managed to pull him through a sharp 
and nasty attack of rheumatic fever aggravated 
by inflammation of the lungs, and he’s about as 
weak and ill at this moment as any man could 
well be. I’m half afraid he’Jl never have the 
strength for outdoor work. He’s willing, too, 
my lady.” . 

Patricia looked really concerned ; it was of the 
mother she was thinking. 

“Oh! we must try and do something with 
him, Smithson, At any rate, he must stay here 
till he is quite strong. I am sure his lordship 
will not like to send him away until he is quite 
well.” 

Smithson assented to this. 

“I spoke to his lordship, and he said just. 
what you do, my lady, adding that as Butler had 
come here at your wish he was to stay as long, 
as you desired. Perhaps you’d be so kind, my 
lady as to step round one afternoon and speak 
to the young man; hé’s asked often like if he 
might be allowed to go up to the house and see 
your ladyship, but he’s not been fit to go even. 
as far as that, it-——” 

“T will go now, Smithson,” Patricia said, and 
then with a smile she added, “ perhaps your 
wife will give me a cup of her good tea. I shalt 
enjoy it!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


JULIAN TRESSILLIAN procured his own private 
keys—there was no occasion to trouble Mrs, Bell 
for hers ; and as, as he said, there would be, in 
our excursion, a good deal of up and down work 
to accomplish, Julian also took his stick to assist 
him in the performance of it. 

It was still light ; though the blue-gray mists 
were gathering around the bulky tree-trunks ‘in 
the hilly park, and the noisy starlings had gone 
to roost amid the ivied battlements of Castle- 
grange, 

It would, perhaps, be tedious to recount all 
that I saw on that tranquil summer evening, 
with my kinsman Julian in the character of 
cicerone—in the way of ancient things, relics, 
trophies, heirlooms, and grand old disused 
chambers, all silent in their faded magnificence 
with the heavy silence of the tomb, 

Indeed the silence and the darkness of the 
great old rambling mansion would have oppressed 
me, appalled me unspeakably, in the deepening 
dusk, had perchance any one but Julian himself 
been my companion ; but, as I have said before, 
and now repeat, with him—I know not why— 
who yet was so gentle and so small for a man, I 
felt safe ; and not only safe, but brightly and 
serenely happy in that sense of perfect security. 

In one of the upper corridors Julian turned 
back suddenly, and halted. He looked at me 
with a serious smile, saying,— 

“No; in the circumstances, perhaps, we had 
better not venture in that direction. Since Mrs. 
Vasper and you, Hebe, are not apparently upon 
the best of terms, she might possibly receive us 
stiffly, you know, and so render our visit an un- 
comfortable one. It is not nice, is it, to be made 
to feel that you are an intruder in your own 
house ?” 

“She would never dare to do that would 





she?” I questioned, a little puzzled at his 
manner altogether. 

“Well, there is no telling. Mrs. Vasper can be 
very severe, as you yourself have seen, when she 
pleases, and might feel disposed to visit your 
short-comings upon my innocent head,” Julian 
said, with an air in which sadness and raillery 
were singularly blent. 

“Tam not afraid of her when I am with you,” 
I said, and slipped my right hand confidingly 
into his left. His own righu hand at the moment 
was resting upon his walking-stick, Then I 
asked him,— 

* And does that poor Miss Kuowles live always 
in this part of the house, too ?” 

“Always. She and her aunt, Mrs. Vasper, 
share together the rooms in the central corridor 
here—they are the best and the airiest on the 
south side of the house.” 

“Do you know, I saw Miss Knowles out 
walking with her aunt to-day,” I remarked, 

“Did you?” Julian said quickly 

He was now leading me away from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mrs. Vasper’s apartments, whither, 
as we talked, we had, I think, in fact, strayed 
unawares. 

“ Where, Hebe?” he inquired then. 

I told him; and added how sorry I felt for 
Mizs Kuowles, and how I wished with all my 
heart that something could be done to cure 
her; so that she might go about out-of-doors 
with her face uncovered, and breathe the fresh 
=" open air freely and gladly as other people 

1d, 

“Can nothing cure her?” 
“ nobody at all?” 

“Not in this world, dear,” Julian answered, 
with infinite sorrow and gentleness. ‘‘In Heaven’s 
own good time she will be made whole, We can 
only wait—and pray for her.” 

“You mean she will only be made well when 
she dies ; and not before ?” 

“Tbat is what I mean, Hebe.” 

To hear this sad and hopeless thing made me 
feel very wretched. I tried to forget Miss 


I persisted— 





THERE 18 sOMETHING—A FIGURE —A GHOST !’’ HEBE MANAGED TO SAY, 


Knowles and her affliction, since nothing that J 
could do or think of could help her one whit in 
this world ; and soon I was able to say with re- 
turning cheerfulness,— 

“*T meant to have told you at dinner-time, but 
somehow forgot to do so. I am so much obliged 
to you—I must say thank you again and again— 
for Selina Ann.” 

“Eh? What is it you are saying?” Julian 
asked, as if bestirring himself from a reverie ; 
“ Selina Ann Jobson, do you mean? Oh, well, I 
am glad to hear that you like her, Hebe. She is 
a good girl in herself; and I know her family 
well.” 

“ So she said—and of course I like her ; because, 
you see, she knows all about Sandfield, where she 
comes from, and Bertie Wilford, and his covered- 
cart, and al] about-——” 

“That naturally, with you, Hebe, is an all- 
sufficient recommendation, I suppose ?” my cousin 
Julian put in. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! It was so nice to find 
someone here at Castlegranige who knew all about 
Thorpe and the Thorpe people, and the downs, 
and the cliffs by the sea. I am sure that I should 
have felt very lonely and homesick to-day, but for 
Selina Ann.” 

“Should you?” said Julian wistfully. 

“T am quite positive that I should,” I iterated 
emphatically. 

“Then of course, as in duty bound, we should 
feel grateful to Selina Ann,” observed Mr, Tressil- 
lian drily. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when we came 
through a curtained archway hard by the organ- 
loft, and so entered the gallery of the barons’ 
hall. 

As usual, at this twilight hour, the great for- 
saken place was full of soft cathedral-like shadow, 
with vivid patches of colour cast here and there 
from the painted windows ; and the rigid mailed 
forms of the knights of the joust gleamed in their 
corners steelier and ghostlier than ever. 

Julian stopped before a large picture which 
was habitually screened by a curtain or blind, 
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that, as it now hung, completely hid the treasured 
canvas. 

He pulled a tasselled cord by the side of it, and 
the blind flew swiftly upward, revealing fully 
then the picture behind. 

ut it was growing dark ; the picture in its 
splendid glimmering frame looked blurred and 
indistinct; I could make nothing intelligible 
of it. 

But at that moment the young man-servart 
Wilis appeared in the hall.below and lif the 
lamps which illumined it dimly of an eyening. 
An iron chandelier of medimval workmanship was 
suspended by its chains from the lofty groiued 
roof ; but this immense centra’ decoration in the 
barons’ hall was requisitioned only on extra- 
ordinary occasions, it being years now since last 
its myriad twinkling lights had shed their soft 
lustre upon a gay crowd beneath. 

Mr, Tressillian called down to the footman, 
and bade him light the lamps in the gallery also. 
Willis, then, ran nimbly up to us, obeyed his 
master, and retired, 

When we were alone again, Julian, taking a 
tall portable lamp in both hands, held it aloft in 
such a manner that a flood of strong white light 
was poured upon and. spread warmly oyer the 
dusky canvas in front of us. 

Instantly then—so to *peak—the picture flashed 
into beautiful life, 

“‘ Look now, Hebe,” said my kinsman softly. 

I looked ; and saw the life-size presentment of 
two lovely auburn-haired girls, with sweet, short, 
finely-cut faces, delicately tinted as the heart of 
a hedge-rose, with brown-lashed eyes of a violet- 
blue gazing directly, half-smilingly, downward 
into ours, 

Verily, it seemed every moment as if the sweet 
red lips either of one or the other must open and 
peak to Julian and me! 

“Doris and Doreen!” breathed Julian Tres- 
sillian, unconscious perhaps that he spoke aloud, 
his sombre eyes fixed yearnivgly, almost wildly, 
upon the dumb canvas. “Oh, unhappy Doris— 
oh, my lost, beautiful Doreen !” 

Of the same form and height, they were robed 
alike in some creamy-white, soft-clinging stuff, 
with broad sashes or scarves of a dead-gold 
colour knotted loosely at their lithe waists. 

Together they stood there, Doris and Doreen, 
in the fresh dawn of their bright young grace 
and loveliness ; outwardly twin in everything, 
save perhaps in a subtle, an indefinable difference 
in expression of the beatitiful violet-blue eyes— 
slender arm linked lightly within slender arm ; 
me of them carrying in her hand a red rose ; the 
other iu her hand a yellow. 

As background to the two lithe figures there 
was a fair vista of misty familiar landscape ; and 
peyond that, a dark fringe, or part of a ride, of 
the dense forest of Castlegrange. 

“Oh, how alike they are!—they are exactly 
alike!” I whispered, when I could find my voice 
and the courage to ure it. “How, I wonder, 
could anybody ever tell them apart! But, yes 
—somehow I seem to know—something tells me 
—I am certain of it—that the one with the 
yellow rose is she, that she is Doreen, my 
mother!” 

Julian seemed pleased with my penetration ; 
my keen, tender instinct. 

“Yes, dear, you are right. The one with the 
yellow rose is Doreen Tressilliar. She with the 
red is Doris.” He spoke in a slow and mechanical 
tone. “ They were just eighteen, Hebe—it was 
about the time thatI first came to Castlegrange 
—when that picture you see there was painted. 
Their father was very proud of it ; for no two 
likenesses could well be more faithful. Yes—just 
eighteen then; and they would be thirty-three 
years old if they were living now.” 

“And is the picture always kept hidden like 
that ?” 

*‘Yes—now, Hebe. I prefer to have it so, 
Meniories so sorrowful, so tragic, are best hidden 
away,” Julian said. 

I could have gazed on the portraits for ever, I 
thought, with a thrill of rapture that was akin 
to pain—on those sweet, short, exquisitely-cut 
sister-faces, with their crowning soft abundance 
of red-gold hair the fine, piquant lips; the 
wondrous purple eyes-—though never in life 








having known my dear young mother, I could 
not weep for her now. How was it possible ? 
I mourned sincerely, with infinite compassion, her 
pitiful fate, her sad and early death; but one 
cannot really weep for a strange life that never 
even in memory has croszed one’s own! Julian 
presently drew the dark blind downward to its 
accustomed place ; and once more the fair twin 
faces of Doris and Doreen were hidden from light 
and view. 

He led me away quietly from the spot, say- 
ing,— 

e Come, Hebe, it grows late. The other family 
portraits you ought to see, those of your grand- 
parents amongst the number, can wait until 
another day. We will go on to the chapel now. 
My little cousin, you are eure that you are not 
afraid ?” 

And I answered him simply and truthfully,— 

“Tam not afraid with you.” 

We deseended to the marble floor of the great 
hall ; and, bare-headed, passed cut through the 
oak vestibule iuto the grassy courtyard, now dim 
and gray and very peaceful, with one or two 
small white stars looking in through the dusky 
arches of the cloisters. ' 

As we went, I inquired of my cousin Julian 
whether anybody had ever painted his picture to 
hang up among the portraits in the barons’ hall, 

“Never,” said he. “Who, do you think, 
would care to paint an ugly little lame man like 
me?” 

I would not hear such a thing. Icontradicted 
it warmly. 

“You are not an ugly little man,” I declared. 
“Tt isn’t true. You have beautiful, kind, soft 
dark eyes, I thiuk—just like a seal’s—and your 
hair and your beard are——” 

“T am little and lame, though, Hebe,” Julian 
interrupted, moodily. “ From that fact there is 
no getting away. So unlike other men in the 
world, you see, dear!” sighed he. 

* And what if you are?” I cried, impulsively. 
“Tlove you all the better for it—so would any- 
body.” And I took his hand again, and held it 
close, meaning thus that I wished to comfort him 
and assure him of my sympathy and affection. 

“ Good little soul!” he said, absently, “you 
mean well—yes! But you and all your tender 
sympathy cannot help me. A man, whoever hebe, 
must bear his own fate, whatever it be. Destiny 
is our master all the world over.” 

As hand in hand we crossed the quadrangle I 
drew Julian’s attention to the silent lilied foun- 
tain in the middle of the grass-plat, and asked 
him why it never played ? 

Almost like some forlorn living thing it showed 
there white and lonely, wrapped in the purplish 
haze of evening which through the cluister arches 
was stealing into and fast filling that quiet court- 

ard, 

mn“ Tt has been silent, motionless, for years, Hebe 
—in fact, it has never once played since Doreen 
died,” Julian said. “She was very fond of .that 
old fountain, and would in the summer-time 
epend hours daily in sitting and reading there by 
its marble brim—sometimes feeding the fish with 
biscuit crumbs, and sometimes with her beautiful 
eyes full of dreams gazing idly down into the 
dark cool water rippling and quivering under the 
smooth green lily leaves. A fountain playing and 
flinging its silvery spray skyward always seems to 
me to have something of actual life in it—to be 
a wild fiee thing of joy and animation. Some-. 
how I could not bear, dear, you know, that 
it should plash and play and rippte and flash 
joyously in the sunshine or in the moonlight now 
—now that Doreen is no longer here to see it ; 
no longer here to watch it and to love it !” 

So it was plain now; and I need wonder no 
more why the fountain in the grassy courtyard 
was lifeless and dumb, and the damp moss grew 
and spread at will within the grotesque jaws of 
the scaly writhed monster. 

In the fast-fading dight we went along the 
cloistered walk, and came to the chapel door, 

Julian unlocked the door, and we stepped 
inside, 

I perceived, then, discerned at once, that the 
so-called Castlegrange chapel was exactly like an 
ordinary little.church—there was yet sufficient 
light, or rather twilight, to distinguish so much ; 








with an altar, a lecturn, narrow painted windows, 
oak pews, a font, aud a harmonium, 

All, however, seemed very dim and chil] and 
strange, I thought ; and the atmosphere pervading 
the building was earthy, mouldy, like that of a 
grave-digger’s tool-house or an owl-haunted 
belfry tower. 

“ We must have the lantern,” Julian said ; and 
he opened another door hard by the entrance 
one in the cloisters, so disclosing a sort of cup- 
board, a place which to me, at any rate, appeared 
full of impenetrable darkness. 

Neverthe'ess my kinsman, stooping, soon found 
both lantern and matches therein; and then 
returned to my side with the candle within the 
lantern burning feebly. 

But the wan light of it grew stronger every 
moment ; and goblin shadows ere long were 
capering weirdly, leaped and darted swiftly 
hither and thither, a hideous crew, all over the 
chapel walls and windows and up amid the old 
brown rafters of the chapel roof. 

Deep set within the wall! on our left, near to the 
altar rajling, there was yet a third door. 

This Mr. Tressillian unlocked and pulled back- 
ward ; and by the yellow gleams of the lantern 
he carried I saw beyond it a spacious stone stair- 
way, with lofty arched roofing of solid masonry, 
which led downward direct to the lone black 
chilliness of the cavernous vault below. 

A bat, scared in its solitude, dashed at the un- 
expected illumination ; cobwebs, thick as bats’ 
wings, hung upon the passage-roof and walls, 

We descended ; the goblin gleams shed around 
us from Julian’s lantern being still our own only 
guide and beacon upon this strange cold journey 
underground. 

For down there in the crypt beneath the chapel 
it was in truth very cold—ice-cold as the first 
stirring breath of a winter dawn. 

Tightly holding Julian Tressillian’s hand, I 
looked curiously and as courageously as I could 
around this dark and awesome abode of the 
dead. 

I trembled a little—I own it. But I deter- 
mined to be brave whatever, might happen— 
whatever I might see, 

Julian was with me. 

I was safe, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


In one of our perhaps too-seldom used school- 
room books at Lea Cottage—an instructive volume 
called Dennis’ “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria” 
—I had seen and now suddenly recalled to mind 
a certain picture in it representing the Tomb of 
the Tarquins. 

Vividiy did that same gloomy picture now 
take shape in my mental vision—-now that I at 
last found myself, with my kinsman Julian, down 
there within the icy tomb of the Tressillian 
fawily. 

It was impossible to view the one without 
immediately thinking of the other, 

It seemed indeed—the remote and blackly 
dismal place !—considerably larger than the 
chapel overhead ; but in reality it was not so; 
its dimensions, I believe, were precisely similar. 

The roof of the crypt, like that of the vaulted 
stairway leading down to it, was of ponderous 
masonry, supported at regular spaces by square 
granite pillars. 

All around us within the thick stone walls, 
so grim and murky with age, “the silent 
passing of the centuries,” were the sepulchres of 
many a dead and gone Tressillian ; the different 
spots where they lay asleep—each one of them 
most skilfully embalmed and now bricked up 
until eternity in his own narrow Ieaden bed— 
being marked by once white marble tablets that 
recorded in full the names those quiet dead had 
borne when upon earth, with the date of their 
coming into the world, and the date of their 
going out of it. 

Here and there, to0, in these grim old walls, 
were hollows yet vacant and yawning, yet 
untenanted and untableted ; and iuvoluntarily 
I thought with a shiver of some noisome creature 
of prey, patiently waiting and watchivg for its 
victim remorselessly doomed, 
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Most of the inscriptions were in English ; but 
several of the more ancient ones were in Latin, 
and in that tongue set forth the countless virtues 
of long since forgotten Tressillians—ancestors 
who it would appear had been archangels in dis- 
guise—in fulsome phrases that told of the guile- 
less life they had lived, the perfect way they 
had trodden «always, the rectitude and high 
honour of those vanished squires ani dames. 

We write no vices on the tomb ! 

I clutched Julian’s strong white hand yet more 
firmly ; but no breath of terror escaped me. 

It did not seem to occur to him that it was, 
to say the least of it, an odd; an unnatural, 
perhaps in every respect a most unwise procedure 
and experiment to bring thither at nightfall, to 
this awfully lonesome burial place beneath the 
Castlegrange chapel, a young and imaginative 
child like myself, 

On the contrary, his whole manner and speech 
with me down in the cold vault there, were as 
cimple, as natural, as imperturbed as they might 
have been had we two been together and chatting 
above in the pleasant old oriel parlour looking 
out towards Dame Lucy’s garden. 

Indeed I regarded him with wonder ! 

“ Why—why did you ask me whether I should 
be afraid ?” I whispered. 

“Tt struck me as likely that you might be— 
that is all, Hebe. But 1 am glad to see that you 
are not,” he answered, with his melancholy 
enuile. 

“ You are not,” I said. 

“I? Afraid? I am here every day, Hebe. 
Death to me is by no means ‘a fearful thing.’” 

“Every day ?” I echoed, astonished. 

Truly it was a singular fancy, a strange liking, 
on my kinsman’s part, I thought ! 

“ Every evening it is my habit to come hither 
when I am at home, dear; and this evening, you 
see, I have brought you with me. Early in the 
morning, also, 1 frequently come with flowers— 
flowers with the dew upon them,” said Julian 
dreamily. ‘ Doreen loved flowers, always.” 

Speaking, he led me through the dominant icy 
gloom towards the middle of the crypt, our 
footsteps making a ghostly tap-tappivg sound 
that echved lingeringly, uncannily in its farther- 
most black corners, as we moved over the cold 
stone floor. 

Then he held the lantern alofi, and let its pale 
yadiance flicker over a dark long-shaped object 
which, at first indefinite and shadowy in out- 
line, stood solitary there in the middle of the 
vault between two of the square granite pillars, 

Instantly I recollected all that Mrs. Joyce had 
once related to us—to me and Bertie Milford at 
Thorpe—concerning the sacred marble block, as 
she had called it, in the Tressillian crypt ; the 
twin coffins resting thereon ; the twin niches 
waiting for their tenants in the deep stone walls 
hard by. 

This dark and shadowy object, then,- was in 
reality the two coffins placed side by side, quite 
near together, touching each other, ard sup- 
ported by the block of black marble— the twin 
lenden beds, encased in fragrant cedar wood, 
wherein, still lovely as in life, and in death not 
divided, lay the mortal remains of Doris and 
Doreen. 

We approached reverently ; and with reverent 
touch Julian removed from off the glass panels 
inserted in the coffin heads, the flowers, then 
already withering in that drear, sunless place, 
which he with his own hands had brought thither 
and placed there earlier in the day. 

The twin coffins, I gradually perceived, were 
absolutely heaped over with once exquisite 
flowers—wreathes, crosses, posies, a profusion of 
separate sprays and blossoms, some of them now 
crumbling into scentless brown dust, others but 
the sweet bright growth of yesterday, of a few 
brief hours gone by. 

In silence Julian Tressillian opeued the lantern, 
so that a freer and stronger light might dwell 
upon the clear glass panels, 

“ Look well at them, Hebe,” he said. .“ You 
are not afraid—because there is nothing to fear. 
Try and imagine that they are only asleep. They 
look as if they were sleeping very peacefully, do 
they not, dear?” said he. ‘‘ One would scarcely 
believe that they were dead /” 





I turned my eyes quickly from the coffins and 
looked at him instead. 

Just for one instant I thought that in his low 
yet distinct voice I could detect a note of poig- 
nant anxiety, almost of entreaty, as it were ; the 
next moment I had dismissed the fancy as ground- 
lees and improbable—absurd. 

I know, though, that in my own voice there 
was a note of pain and discontent as I looked 
again upon the two beautiful still faces, and 
said,— 

“T cannot tell them apart, now, because I can- 
not ece their eyes. Here I do not know which is 
Doris and which is Doreen. They are like that 
lovely picture in the barons’ hall; and yet—and 
yet they are not like, somehow. In the picture 
their eyes are open; here, in—in this horrible 
cold underground place, they are shut.” 

a 

A sort of moan, a stifled cry of anguish—I was 
not deceived this time—broke from Julian then. 

“Yes, you are right, Hebe,’ was all that he 
said, however, speaking quite calmly a moment 
or so afterwards. 

I gazed down still more earnesily through 
those guardian panels of thick, smooth, clear 
glass. No—it was impossible. Here, in looking 
at them now, one could not indeed tell which of 
the two was Doris, and which was Doreen ! 

In the gallery picture, the sweet short finely- 
cut faces were living and warm, as one might say 
—here, in the crypt, they were cold and dead! 
In the picture, the soft red-gold hair crowned in 
ruddy splendour the low wide white brows of 
Doris and Doreen Tressillian; here, in their 
coffins, the shining red-gold tresses were alike 
unbound, framing tenderly the serene dead faces, 
and flowing freely, gloriously, over their quiet 
breasts ; and the curled brown eyelashes lay fast 
shut and motionless upon the ivory cheeks. 

“If their eyes were only open!” I said, more 
piteously than I knew, “then I could tell, As it, 
is——” I stopped ; shaking my head slowly and 
sorrowfully. “Oh, you tell me—you know,” I 
entreated of Julian. ‘ You know which of the 
two is my Aunt Doris, and which of them lying 
there is my mother, Doreen! ” 

“Their names,” he answered dully, as if the 
explanatory words were costirg him no mean 
effort, “their names, dear, are engraven below 
the panels ; but the flowers hide the inscriptions. 
Shall we remove them—this mass of withered 
flowers? There are times, Hebe—and to-night, 
I feel, is one of them—when even I myself, in- 
deed, am sore puzzled to distinguish one face 
from the other, without first —~” , 

»He got no further in his explanaticn. With a 
gesture of swift and sudden fear I checked the 
weary words upon his lips, 

I clung to him convulsively in my terror, and 
nearly struck the lantern from hig hand. 

Had I actually done so, and thus extinguished 
our solitary light, I believe the fright and horror 
of it alt would have been my own death upon the 
spot. 

“Sh—sh—sh! There is something—a figure— 
a ghost,” I managed to say, “ crouchiug—creeping 
along over there by the wall—yonder! I saw it. 
I heard it. Oh, oh, oh!” 

‘Nonsense, Hebe,” said Julian sternly. 

“Tr ig not nonsense, really. Isawit. I heard 
it,” I iterated earnestly. “ And I chink—I think 
it was a woman; a woman ghost.” I shivered. 

My kinsman spoke a reassuring word or two ; 
and I was soothed ; soon my tremblings nearly 
ceased. Then an idea seemed all at once to occur 
to Julian; and in aclear, resonant voice he called 
out something in Italian—so I have learned since 
—turving his face as he stood towards the farther 
and unexplored end of the crypt ; and away, I 
mean, from that part of it where we had entered 
by the stairway which led down from the chapel 
overhead. 

We listened intently. 

But no response of any kind came out of the 
distant chil! gloom, 

There was the faint rustle of a woman’s gar- 
ment—a quick, light fugitive step upon the dark 
stone floor—a sound, low and hopeless, which I 
felt certain was a sob of the human voice—and 
then all was as still as death again. 


* 





“Calm yourself, Hebe,” said Julian briefly. 
“Tt was only Miss Knowles,” 

“Mies Knowles!” I echoed, ecarcely believing 
him. 

“Yes, Like myself, you see, the poor soul 
has conceived a morbid affection for this lone- 
some abode of departed Tressillians, It is at Mrs. 
Vasper’s request that I humour her niece in 
allowing her to visit and remain in the vault 
whenever the desire to Go so possesses her. 
Doubtless it is one of Miss Knowles’s bad nights 
again, and she cannot rest. At such times it is 
no unusual thing to find her wandering and 
weeping alone down here iu the darkness of the 
crypt. Morbid in the extreme—I allow it, Hebe,” 
said Julian, quietly and conclusively, though 
indeed I had hazarded no opinicn on the matter, 
either one way or the other. 

I only shuddered, 

“ But where has she gone ?” I asked, wondering 
more than ever. “She went over there some- 
where and disappeared. I am sure thatshe did 
not go out by the way we came.” 

‘There is another way,” said Julian no 
more. 

“And how do you find it—where is it, then? 
And where doves it lead to?” I inquired, my 
curiosity getting the better of my fears, 

But he ignored the inquiry, passed it over 
completely—whether intentionally or inadver- 
tently I cannot say, Once more he took me by 
the hand, and now resolutely led me from the 
vicinity of the twin fluwer-strewn coffins resting 
there in that awful black silence upon the 
marble block. 

“ Perhaps, after all, I did wrong to bring you 
here. Iam used to it—you, child, are not,” he 
observed, yet more to himself than to me. “ You 
will be glad enough, I dare say, Hebe, to find 
yourself again in the outer air?” 

“T shall not be sorry,” I admitted then. 

“You will never care to come here with me 
again ?”’ he questione’, after a pause. 

“I don't think ever again—willingly,” I 
answered soberly, 

“ Miss Knowles, I perceive, has frightened you 
more than I thought,” he sighed. 

Well, the fright, acute as it had been, was past 
now ; so I ventured no comment of my own 
upon this remark of his. 

We ascended the straight stone stairway, with 
its lofty arched roofing where the spiders hung ; 
locked the chapel doors securely ; and three 
minutes later found ourselves once more within 
the safe harbour of the barons’ hall, 

Its light and space and grandeur were in truth 
a welcome change after the awful chill obscurity 
and ghastly limitations of the underground 
burying-place we had just quitted. 

“ T will play to you, my poor pale little cousin; 
shall I? Music perhaps will do us both good 
—will help us both to forget,” Julian said. 

“Thank you,” I replied gravely. “I hope it 
may.” 

“ Ah, you are frightened still, dear !” 

“Yes—I—I feel rather queer still,” I con- 
fessed. 

“Tt is all my fault, Hebe,” he said mournfully. 
*T should have known better.” 

“ Oh, no,” I said feebly. 

‘*Yes, yes !”’ he answered emphatically. 

I thought at first that he was going up to the 
gallery to play on the great organ there ; but, 
instead, he limped over toa grand piano which 
stood in a corner of the hall down-stairs, half 
screened by palms and other tall exotics, 

Then he sat down to the key-board, and—ah, 
me !—played as only Julian himself could play ; 
I listening to him the while, lost in wonder, 
ecstasy, and self-despair. 

I forgot my late terror ; forgot it absolutely— 
the horritle black crypt, the coffins of Doris and 
Doreen, the yawning niches in the grim walls 
around ; the shadowy, shrinking, gliding woman 
who, in stealing away from us down there among 
the dead, had sobbed so mysteriously in the 
distant gloom of the vault. 

The music touched my innermost soul; and 
for a space I was no longer a mortal upon earth 
that must live and must suffer with the rest of 
creation. 

There came ta me—I know not why—strange 
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dim chaotic thoughts of the young Persephone 
innocently gathering her meadow flowers upon 
the fair wide plains of Enna, ere Pluto seized her 
and bore her away to his gloomy kingdom of 
eternal night. And I murmured insensibly— 

“Ob, Doreen, my mother! where are you 
now? — oh, beautiful unhappy Doreen, my 
mother !” 

Then he—Julian Tressillian—who had eo 
dearly and so hopelessly loved Doreen, played 
some wild loud martial music; full of strife and 
storm, and passionate wailing, majestic sorrow, 
pain and prayer. 

The vain cry and suffering of a lost soul in 
outer darkness, writhing fast-bound in misery 
and iron, seemed to break forth every now and 
then throughout the wild strains of that fierce 
battle music. 

Presently he ceased ; looked at me pathetically ; 
but he did not speak. 

His gentle dark eyes, I marked, were dim and 
heavy with tears. 

“T have heard that before—somewhere,” I 
whispered, trembling. 

“Somewhere !—is it possible—where dear ?” 

“Ah, I do not know! But I think,” I 
answered troubledly then, “that—that it was 
one night here—in a dream.” 

And could tell him no more, 


(To be continued.) 








THE SQUIRE'S SON. 
CHAPTER XIV.—tcontinne i.) 


“NONSENSE, sir,” said the captaiv, “you are 
good for another score of years yet, and Grace 
will need no protector. And if she do——” and 
he stopped suddenly. 

“Well,” said the Squire, sharply. “And if 
what?” 

“ And if she do I will, please Heaven, endeavour 
to play that part to her.” 

“ You ?” said the Squire, turning in his chair 
and gazing at the calm, handsome face, then re- 
turning to the coals again. “You, Reg? What ? 
how ?” 

Then he stopped and“seemed lost in thought 
for a moment. 

Presently he said, slowly,— 

** Reg, if I thought it could be managed so I'd 
rest more easy in my grave I’m thinking. Lad, 
you can’t guess how I love the old place.” 

The captain interrupted him. 

“You are wrong, sir; I can, for I love it too 
well myself.” 

The Squire looked at him‘again, then held out 
his hand, which the captain got up to grasp fer- 
vently, then he remained standing and leaned 
against the mantelshelf, 

“Reg,” said the Squire, with a sigh of relief, 
“stay at the Dale. Sell out at once and come 
down and settle here. It has been working in 
my mind for the last week. I wanted to get it 
out—to speak to you. I’m glad it’s over, I’m 
glad it’s over. And Grace?” 

“TI came to speak to you even now,” said the 
captain, respectfully. “For your generous offer 
I need not say I ain grateful ; you know it, sir— 
I could not be otherwise. Please Heaven I will 
do my duty by the dear old place as if it were 
my own. But I came here this morning,” he 
went on, suiting his voice and speaking with a 
hesitation that lent it a mock humility pleasing 
to the old man but maddening to the girl behind 
the wall, “ to ask you for even agreater kindness 
than you have bestowed on me. I came, sir, to 
ask you to give your consent to my wooing Grace. 
Uncle Darrell, you must have seen that ‘we are 
more than friends ; you must have seen that the 
dear girl was everything to me, and therefore I 
will not distress you by a string of lover's explana- 
tions. I love her, sir, and I feel that I could not 
be happy without her. Nay, more, I feel that I 
could not, in honour, stay longer at the Dale 
without getting my fate, for it is my fate, 
decided,” 





The Squire kept his eyes fixed upon the red- 
hot coals, but his face was working with some 
emotion, and there was an r light in his eyes 
that told how greatly this subtle move pleased 
him. 

Here were all his fears laid to rest. 

Grace married to Reginald Dartmouth, and the 
Dale would be in no danger of falling into a 
fortune-hunter’s claws ; nay, more, the old 
well-beloved home would remain in the family 
still, 

At that moment half the pain Hugh’s absence 
had laid upon his father’s heart was lifted. 

The Squire turned his face, and held out his 
hand. 

“ Heaven bless you, Reg! Take her—she’s only 
a girl, a giddy young girl, but she’s a Darrell, 
every inch of her, and she’ll make you a good 
wife.” 

Grace heard the outburst of well-bred gratitude 
that flowed from the captain’s lips indistinctly, 
and in one blurred mass of sound. 

She leapt from the cupboard, and clutched 
the old carven; bed-post like a stag driven to 


bay. 

Was she dreaming or mad? Could it be pos- 
sible that her uncle had given her to that smooth- 
faced, bad, wicked man ? 

Could it be possible {—ay, more than possible, 
for had she not heard him, with her own ears, 
declare that he had killed his own son, ay, and 
for as light a cause as his refusal to marry 
where his father, the same old man, had bidden 
him ? 

Poor Grace ! with white face and staring eyes 
she pondered over these two things slowly, and 
then threw herself down upon her knees ard 
grasped the bedclothes with her two small hands, 
hiding her poor, fearful face against the bed. 

For five minutes she remained thus, then she 
rose and sprang to the glass. 

It gave back a white face still, but not a terror- 
stricken one, 

The fear had left it, aud only the Darrell firm- 
ness, obstinacy, determination remained. 

In those few silent minutes she had girded 
herself up for an effort—an effort for freedom. 

Before she would be handed over body and soul 
to Reginald Dartmouth she would die, that was 
settled as firm as a rock within her breast ; but 
there was a chance to be played before things 
came to that pass, and that chance was—flight. 

Hastily wrapping her cloak round her, and tying 
on her hat, she took a little bag that had belonged 
to her mother, and, thrusting into it all the 
money she possessed—only a few pounds—and 
all the trinkets the Squire had given her, she 
hung it on her arm and then, with cautious step, 
stole to the door. 

They were still talking, the wicked men, and 
her eyes flashed fire as she glanced at the 
door. 

Should she go now? Yes, she would chance it ; 
and, plucking up all the courage she possessed, 
she sped with the lightness and silence of a mouse 
“eat the huge polished stairs and out of the 

ouse, 





CHAPTER XV. 


EVENTIDE at Algoa Bay. 

An English ship was just in. The jetty was 
crowded with shippers, sailors, natives, and 
colonists, 

Here, chattering like magpies, a crowd of 
Kaffirs rushed to and fro with bales of wool, and 
other merchandise ; there, a tall, sunburnt-look- 
ing settler had come to meet his bride. 

Everywhere a motley crowd hurried backwards 
and forwards, chattering with the greatest 
ardour. 

Near the gangway, which had been fastened 
from the ship to the steam-launch, which was 
taking a convoy of passengers to the jetty, stood 
the captain, and at his elbow stood a slimly-built 
youth dressed in semi-nautical clothes, and look- 
ing round him with wondering and particularly 
bright and beautiful eyes. 

His complexion was startingly clear for a man, 
and would have’ been almost too feminine were it 
not that it was of a dark shade, and waz rendered 
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apparently darker by the heavy eyebrows which 
nearly met upon the clear forehead. 

He stood gazing round him and waiting 
patiently until the captain was disengaged, when 
he turned and asked a question which seemingly, 
considerably puzzled the captain, who looked per- 
plexed and did not immediately reply. 

Presently he suggested to the youth they 
might as well go ashore, so they stepped on to the 
tender, landed at the jetty, and were soon in the 
strange, foreign-looking Maine-street, which is 
the chief thoroughfare of the town, 

There the captain was soon accosted by a 
splendid-looking man who was coming down to 
the ship to enquire for several consignments of 
iron his employer, Mr. Stewart, was expecting by 
it. 


1 

As ke talked to the captain his eyes wandered 
to the dark-looking youth at his side cast a glance 
and half stopped, as if he recognised the face. 

But a longer look convinced him that he did, 
not, and, with a courtecus inclination of the 
hand, a sort of upward wave peculiar to the Caps, 
he passed on. 

The youth turned and looked after him. 

Since he first came in sight he had not taken 
his dark eyes off him. 

He seemed fascinated—drawn as if by a mag- 
net, and even then, when one would think he had 
looked long enough, he bent forward to get 
another glance at the stalwart figure as it turned 
upright as a dart, in the direetion of the jetty. 

Later, when the captain and the strange youth 
returned to the ship, they found the cattle 
dealer still there, and the captain turned to him 
and asked, pointing to his young companion,— 

“Look here, you don’t want anything of this 
sort up at the Corner, do you, Laury ?” 

Wild Laury, as he was called, glanced keenly 
and critically at the slim youth, who, by the way, 
blushed deeply under the scrutiny and shook 
his head. ? 

“No,” he said, “I think not.” 

Then addressing the youth he added,— 

* Are you looking for a situation at a farm ?” 

-“T am looking for employment of any sort,” 
replied the youth, in a soft, musical voice, that in 
some way moved the cattle-runner, for he half 
started and stared at the still-blushing face. 

Then he thought a moment. 

“You are too slimly made for up country hard 
work,” he said, kindly. “Can you read?” Then, 
as if anxious not to hurt the lad’s feelings, added, 
“ Of course, though, and write?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain, answering for 
him. ‘“ He can read and write well enough, and 
figure too pretty tidy. Why, he kept the ship’s 
log most of the voyage, and balanced the purser’s 
books too.” 

The cattle-runner nodded. 

“You can read, write, and keep accounts ; why 
did you leave England where all those things 
would have been of some use to you ?” 

The youth turned pale, and, as if regretting he 
had asked the question, the cattle-runner said, 
quickly,— 

“ Well, my master ””—the youth stared, couid 
this noble-looking stranger be a servant {—‘‘ my 
master may be glad of you. He wants 9 trusty 
young fellow to keep his books. If you care to 
take service at a far-away cattle station I can 
promise you a good home and_ kind friends,” 

The youth flushed still deeper. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said, eagerly. “TI 
will go and am grateful.” 

The dealer inclined his head. 

Good,” he said, curtly. “ We start at sunrise 
from that corner of Maine-street. Bring what 
luggage you have and be ready to start with us 
to-morrow.” 

The youth nodded eagerly. 

“*T will be there, trust me. And for to-night ?” 
he inquired, turning to the captain. 

“Oh, you can sleepin your cabin to-night,” 
replied the skipper, kindly, “ and I’m a-most sorry 
that it’s the last time.” 

Punctual as the sun itself the youth was wait- 
ing at the starting-place, and greeted the cattle- 
runner with a frank smile. 

Six days passed and the journey was nearly 
over, During its course the stockman had not 
spoken more than half a dozen words. 
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Yet, though chary of speech, Laurence had not 
been unmindful of his youthful companion—nay, 
more, he had been kind. 

The choicest steaks, the softest rugs, the first 
drink of water he had invariably offered the youth 
and now and then, when some particularly fine 
view or strange creature had crossed their path, 
he had pointed them out with a few curt, short, 
not unkind words, 

When they came in sight of the farmhouse, 
that rose from the plain of flowers, he turned to 
the youth, who was staring with detighted eyes, 
and said,— 

“That is the farm. It is beautiful—at least, I 
thought it so when, a year ago, it broke upon my 
vision ; but use is second nature, and even too 
much beauty palls upon the sense,” 

“ Oh, not this, not this |” exclaimed the youth, 
in his musical accents, and raising his dark, 
sparkling eyes to the stern, sun-tanned face, but 
lowering them timidly as they caught the grave 
regard of the stern eyes. 

“ Well, it may be so,” said Laurence, “ but I 
told you, not to point out its beauty, but to 
warn you that we are nearing our destination. 
That’s the farm—your home if you decide to 
accept service there.” 

The youth flushed eagerly and was about to 
speak but the other went on,— 

“You are young and, as I conjecture, unused 
to rough life, You will get nothing but rough 
life yonder. It is as well you should know it be- 
fore you enter on it. Not that there is aught to 
fear,” he continued, seeing the youth's face pale 
slightly as if with alarm. “I said rough, not 
savage. The men are wild but honest, rough but 
true. This is the end of the world, this up country 
farm here, and you may miss comforts and luxu- 
ries. Think before you decide.” 

The youth looked up timidly, then flushed and 
knit his brows with determination. = 

“T thank you,” he said, “but I have already 
decided that if your master will engage me I will 
accept his terms,” 

“So be it,” said Laurence, and, spurring his 
horse, he galloped up to the door. 

Beneath the porch the settler was smoking his 
long pipe. He rose, and pushing the crowd of 
Kaffir children aside, went up and nodded a salu- 
tation. 

“ Hullo, Laurence! Back? Got the tools? 
And who is this ?” 

“A youngster I found at the bay,” returned 
Laurence, curtly. “ He reads, writes, and keeps 
accounts. You said you wanted a book-keeper. 
If he suits he is willing to stay.” 

Stewart looked at the lad and held out his 
hand. 

“ Come inside, young sir, and we’ll talk matters 
over, Come you in too, Laurence,” he called out, 
for Laurence had turned his horse's head and was 
riding away. : 

He swung back like an arrow, however, and, 
leaping down at the door, followed the others 
into the room. 

As usual a bottle was brought out and glasses 
filled, but the youth drew back. 

“ {—I—cannot drink it,” he said, flushing, then 
turning pale. 

The settler stared. 

“Don’t like brandy?” he said, with a laugh. 
“T reckon you'll soon change that scng. Well, 
here's your health, Laurence, the other glass is 
for you.” 

But Laurence shook his head and turned aside, 
and, strange to say, the settler made no remark 
anent his refusal. 

“ Well, it’s to be hoped you can keep accounts 
better than you can tipple,” said the settler, in 
his rough but not unkindly way. ‘ Look here. 
my lad, can you make anything of these?” and, 
he took a pile of account books from the cup- 
board and threw them on the table. 

The youth picked one up and frowned at it as 
was his wont when anxious. 

It was one mass of jumble and confusion. 

He shock his head rather mournfully, 

_ The settler burst into a hearty laugh and threw 
himself upon the table. 

“ Now,” he said, when he regained breath, 
“that’s a good one. If you'd said you could I'd 
‘a packed you off back to the Buy to-morrow, for 





I know there ain’t a clerk in the whole world as 
could make anything of them blarmed books, I 
tried and they drove me mad. Ib ain’t difficult 
neither. It’s only a matter of entering and check- 
ing. So many hundred stock come in, so 
many hundred gone out, and the price they 
fetched. Here, Laury, show the youngster your 
method.” : 

Laurence took a book from a shelf and opened 


it. 

“ There, look at that. Can you manage that?” 
asked the settler. 

The youth took the book and his face cleared. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, “ this issimple. I have only 
learnt to keep books on board ship,.but I could 
manage this I am sure.” 

“Then you'll do,” said the settler, and then 
he looked hard at the youth and thought a 
moment. 

There was something about the bearing and 
the voice of the lad that tcld the astute Mr. 
Stewart he had got another silver fish in the 
net. 

“Yes,” he said, “you'll do. Now, as forall the 
reat, I’jl turn you over to Laury,” and he saun- 
tered out, 

The youth turned to Laurence, who wasseated 
on the table, his head bent down, his eyes fixed 
on the floor. 

He started as if from a reverie as the master 
spoke, and lifting his eyes, said,— 

“ What is your name ?” 

* Cecil,” replied the youth, droppivg his eyes 
beneath the calm, cold gaze. 

“Cecil,” repeated Laurence. “ It's a pretty 
name.” 

Then he spoke of the wages. 

The boy was as indifferent to them as he him- 
self had been, but stipulated on the plea of quiet 
for his accounts for a room or some sort of office 
apart from the other men, and Laurence, pro- 
mising that he should have this, left the question 
of salary to Stewart. 

Then he took Cecil upstairs, showed him a 
room—there were plenty tospare—fixed upon the 
armoury as an office for him, and, tejling him the 
hours for breakfast, dinner, and supper, left the 
room, , 

The youth gazed after him as he strode down 
the stairs, and then ran to the window to watch 
him as he mounted his horse and rode off across 
the prairie. 

For Wild Laury, as his fellow workers called 
him, seldom spent a night at the farm. 

He knew no fatigue, no physical weakness, If 
the cattle came in at night, be was off again by 
the light of the moon to sleep far away at ove of 
the out-stations, solitary and silent at the base of 
some huge mountain or in the centre of one of the 
dark forests, 

Solitude was dear to Wild Laury. He never 
shunned danger, but he was given to shunning 
man, ~- 

A fortnight passed, and Cecil had become 
used. to his duties and his home. The first 
were light and the latter seemed happy to him. 

He was handsome, winning, and generally light- 
hearted, though he had his thoughtful, silent fits 
sometimes, times when the dark eyes grew darker, 
and the dark, thick brows were knitted fiercely 
and sadly, 

Every child about the place, and there were 
some dozens, ran to Cecil if he tripped in sight. 
We say tripped advisedly, for the youth never 
walked like a man, but tripped lightly and grace- 
fully like a “gal,” as one of the stockmen, in his 
rough way, declared, 

The men, as well as the children, took a fancy 
to Cecil, and when his clear, boyish face and 
bright, frank eyes were near, toned down their 
rough and rather emphatic language, and were 
wont to pet him up with gifts of costly skins and 
such like trifles. 

Sometimes, when one of them went to the 
Bay, he would bring back some slight piece of 
finery, in the shape of silken scarfs for the waist 
or fringed mocassins, all which were eagerly 
pounced on by the youth, for Cecil was foolishly 
fond of bright colours and pretty articles of 
dress. 

Mr, Stewart locked upon this state of things 





as highly satisfactory, and set a proper value on 
this his latest acquisition. 

He, too, made a pet of the lad, liking to sit 
down beside him as he worked at the books, and 
listen and laugh at his odd and funny stories of 
the voyage and the old English life. 

Sometimes he would try and draw the youth 
out on the subject of his own past, but on that 
topic Cecil was obstinately discreet. 

Anecdotes, quips, jokes, and a song now and 
then—but personal history never. 

So Mr. Stewart gave it up, and grew fonder of 
the lad each day, giving up odd matters to him, 
and trusting him as he would have done Laur- 
ence, who cared for nothing but galloping o’er 
prairie or through woods, and was as little at home 
as could be helped. 

Cecil often talked of Grim Laury, as he called 
him, and asked Mr. Stewart hosts of questions as 
to where he had got such a silent, unsociable 
servant from. But Mr. Stewart could be as 
reticent as Cecil himself, and never told him the 
stery of Hugh Darrell. 

So the fortnight passed, and at its close Wild 
Laury, who had not been at the farm since the 
first night of Cecil’s arrival, returned. 

Cecil was standing in the midst of a group of 
children when the hum of the cattle was borne 
upon the air and turned sharply as one of the 
men said to another,— 

“ Here’s Wild Laury, I reckon he’s been a long 
spin this time.” 

Cecil’s face grew instantly interested and he 
gazed eagerly upon the cloud of dust. 

Presently the pitter-patter of hundreds of 
sheep rang through the clear air and Laurence 
came in sight. 

Cezil did not run forward, but his eyes flashed 
and a sudden gleam of pleasure shot through them 
which deepened as Wild Laury dashed to the 
very spot where he stood and bending down in 
his saddle said, in his grave stern tones,— 

“Well, are you happy ?” 

“Quite,” replied the youth, with a crimson 
flush, and gazing intently on the tanned and 
weary face above him. ‘ What a time you have 
been away? Why do you go co long ¢”' 

Laurence smiled, it was a listless smile, sadder 
than a groan, as he replied,— 

“Tam fonder of the open air and my horse 
than the farm, aud yet I have uot been away for 
nothing ; here is something for you,” and he 
took a costly skin from his saddle-bag and threw 
it across Cecil’s arm. 

Before the youth could thavk him he had 
touched the horse again with his spurred heel 
and bounded away. 

Cecil looked after him, and with an unaccount- 
able feeling of thankfulness saw him turn into 
the stables and dismount. 

The lad hurried up to the room with the skin 
on his arm where the giver had thrown it, and 
sat down to gaze and gloat over his prize, not so 
much on account of its value—although that was 
great—but because Wild Laury, who spoke to no 
one, much less made friends with them, had re- 
membered him and brought it for him. 

That night he slept on it, curling up in its soft 
warmth like a kitten in clover. 

On the morrow, as he was going down to the 
stream for some water, he saw the silent Laury 
seated beneath some trees eating a crust of bread 
and antelcpe meat. 

His fur cap was lying at his feet, and his gun 
was resting against the tree at his side. 

Cecil took up his can and wa'ked up to him 
tkinking,— 

“Tf I do not thank him now he will be off for 
another month, and will think me ungrateful.” 

Wild Laury looked up as he approached with a 
grave smile and nodded. 

Cecil came up to him, and, setting down the 
can, said,— 

* I’ve come to thank you for that fur, Laury ; 
it’s a beauty.” 

**T am glad you like it,” was the reply. 

“ How did you get it ?” asked the youth. 

“Tock it from a leopard,” said the cattle-run- 
ner, quietly. 

‘* Shot it ?” asked Cecil, seating himself beside 
the tall figure, and resting his chin upon his 
slight, girlish-looking hands, 
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Laury looked down into the wide-opened, eag 
eyes and nodded 

** Yes,” he said, “shot it. 
bullet-hole in it’s head }” 

‘*No,” replied Cecil; then thoughtfully— 
“The men s 


Can you not see the 


you 
“Yes,” said the runner, wearily. “A great 
° 
many. 
“And antelopes, and deer, and elephants ? 
asked Cecil, 


Again he nodded, locking down with a half- 
amused air. 

“How I should like to be you!” exclaimed 
the youth. 

The man’s face darkened and he shook his 
head, 

“You had better be anyone else, my lad,” he 
said. 

The boy coloured, 

‘*Why do you say that?” he asked. “ You 
are strong and brave, you don’t know fear, you 
sleep in the woods, they ny, and you can 
shoot the antelopes. What more can you 
want ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the runner, curtly. “ And yet 
you see with it all I am but a bear. Come, it 
was a bear you called me, Cecil, was it not?” and 
he smiled grimly. 

“Jake was a sneak and a coward to tell you,’ 
he said, reddening and flashing withanger. “‘ But 
I did call you a bear, and I thought you one for 
riding away without a word, and staying away so 
long. I wanted to thank you for being so kind 
to me on the journey here. I wanted to tell you 
how happy I was, and how grateful I was to you 
for the kind words you said before we came. I 
wanted—but there it don’t matter what I wanted 
for you didn’t wait, did you? Laury, tell me 
why you dislike to stay at the farm even for one 
night? You said last night you liked the open 
air, and the riding and hunting, but— 


“But what?” he asked, quietly, 
clasp knife and rising. 

“ But is there no other reasc 
half turning 
happy ? 

The man’s face softened more at the tender 
music of the words than the words themeelves, 
and as he stooped to pick up his cap he said, with 
a repetition of the sad smile,— 

‘You are inquisitive, Master Ceci]. If I am 
unhappy, could you make me less if {I owned 
it?” 

‘*T would try!” replied the youth, leaping to 
his feet, and looking up eagerly. “I would try, 
Laury !” 

‘And fail—and be disappointed, my lad,” said 
the man, laying his hand upon the slight, grace- 
ful shoulder of the youth. ‘“ Better leave me to 
the wild beasts,’ and he turned with a hurried 
gesture as if he had spoken too much. 

Cecil caught him by his sleeve and he turned 
again. 

“ Ah, you are an; ary with me,’ 
—was—rude to ask you, 
me?” 

“Forgive you!” said L aury, t aking the small 
hand in his large, — one. “ Why, lad, it’s I 
who ought to ask your forgiveness, “I was rough 
and rude—I have we ost forgotten to be other- 
wise. Don’t think any more of it, or trouble 
about me,” and with another smile he walked 
off. 

Cecil lox oked after him for a moment, then 
pi icke« lup the water-can and trip ped home. 

“Don’t trou! te about me,” was easy to say, 
but he found it difficult to obey. 

The tall, noble form and the sad, weary face 
got between the ledgers and the bright brown 
eyes, and the figures would not add up nor 
balance. 

Meanwhile Wild Laury had gone off to the 
stables with a queer feeling at his heart—a feel- 
ing he did not like, fer it unsettled him. 

The lad’s clear, sweet face and tender, anxious 
eyes had got ir ito his heart t, and he could net get 
them out, try hard as he would, and he did try, 
for somehow they made him think of home and 
the past. 


shutting his 
1?” Cecil asked, 
“Ts it because you are un- 








> he said, “I 


ay you have shot agreat many. Have | 


_ He shook himé®f_with a frown, and mutter- 
ing,— 

“I will be off to-morrow,” flung himself into 
the saddle, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Crcit’s little room was quite a natty, pretty 
apartment—notwithstanding the extreme plain- 
ness of the furniture, it was set aside exclusively 
for the lad, who had a key to it and kept it 
locked. 

The stockmen slept in the hayloft, or in the 
warm weather in the open air, but Cecil, both in 
appearance and general mauners was evidently 
and allowedly super ior to all of them, excepting 
perhaps Laurence Harman, so his bed was fitted 
with snowy sheets and the luxury of curtains, 

As the months rolled on and Cecil grew used 














Will you forgive | 


to life at the Corner this room became dear to 
him with a wonderful sense of home. 

Cecil, amongst other little weaknesses, was fond 
of flowers—passionately or “ womanishly”’ fond, 
as Mr. Stewart had said, and a bunch of the 
gloriously coloured and wondrously scented 
earth’s jewels generally stood in a brown deep 
jar upon the table of the little room. 

Sometimes when Laurence Harman returned 
from one of his long trips he would bring the 
lively Cecil a bunch of some rare or particularly 
nenntial flowers, and, with the same grave care- 
lessness throw them to him as he had done the 
rug. 

One evening Cecil sat by the window with his 
little dimpled chin on his hands, and his dark, 
heavy-browed eyes scanning the horizon. 

The farm was atrest, and it was time Cecil, if 
he meant to be clear-headed at his bvoks on 
the morrow was abed, but he sat thinking and 
frowning till the moon was up. 

Then, as with a sigh he turned from the win- 
dow the sound of a horse’s hoofs came to his ear. 

“Oh, he is off again, ” he murmured, peeping 
through the blind at the plainly revealed figure 

of Laurence Harman fastening his saddle girths, 
| “How long will he be away?” mused the 
youth, “How lovg?! A month I suppose. 
| Well, he can be away longer if he likes for what I 
care,” he murmured, defiantly, but sighing never- 
theless, 





leap inte S © saddle and duh off, 
| 
him a up bee tura back. 

“Forgotten something,” he 
“That's wonderful for him.” 

Laurence rode back faster than he had gal- 
loped away, aud brought the powerful horse to a 
standstill right beneath the window from which 
Cecil was looking. 

“What is it, I wonder?” he murmured. 
“ Why,” as footsteps could be heard coming up 
the stairs with that attempt at silence so pro- 
vokingly futile, ‘‘ powder or bullets. He is going 
to the armoury.” 

But, contrary to his surmise, the footsteps 
stopped at his door and Laurence Knocked. 

The youth flushed a bright crimson, then turned 
deadly pale, glancing at the key and pressing his 
| hand to his breast, 

The knock was repeated, and he answered it 

* Well, who i “<4 $e 

“T, Laurence,” was the reply. 

“ What do you w eh rt 

“T want tospeak to you. Are you in bed ?” 

“Yes—that is no, replied Cecil. “Is any- 
thing the matter? Go icouniine and wait by 
the horse, and I will come to you.” 

The footsteps descended, and waiting a moment 
to glance at the glass with a sharp, questioning 
gaze—Cecil was vain for a boy—he unclosed the 
door and cautiously tripped down the stairs. 

Laurence had mounted again and was waiting 
fur him. 

Cecil went up to him timidly, notwithstanding 
the assumption of ease and superiority upon his 
pretty face, and seid: 

“Yell, what isit? Thisisa fine time of night 
to disturb anyone,” and he looked up impudently 
at the stern, grave face above him, upon which 
the moon was shedding a clear, soft light, 


murmured. 











Presently, as he still watched, he saw Laurence | 





Laurence gave him some directions about the 
accounts, and a word of warning against Jim, 
one of thestockmen, who seemed rather inclined 
to run foul of Cecil, 

He had listened with illconcealed impatience, 
asking when he paused,— 

“ And why are you going off in this harem- 
scarem way? Pray, do you never know what it 
is to rest?” 

* Very seldom,” said Laurence, with his grave 
smile. 

“Oh! And perhaps you are never tired.” 

“ Often—always,” he replied, gathering the 
reins tighter. 

The lad did not remove his hand from the 
horse's neck ; he seemed to enjoy the moonlight 
and the chat. 

“What a beautiful night itis, Laurence,” he 
said ; “I almost envy you. It must be fine to 
scamper away across the hills, with the moon 
shining down on one ;” and he sighed. 

“You are better in bed, lad,” said Laurence, 
looking down with his sad yet kindly smile ; you 
would catch cold, being so slight and girlish. 
Why, what hands are these for holding the reins 
in a thirty-mile run,” and he caught the little 
white hand with his strong brown one. 

“Leave my hand alone, you bear,” retorted 
Cecil, snatching the imprisoned hand away with 
an indignant flash; “ib is as clever, if not as 
strong, as yours, for all your impudence. Therel 
meant to seold you for calling me down, and now” 
—pretending to yawn, “Iam too tired to do it, 
It shall keep until you come back; and pray 
when will that be?” he asked, with a feigned 
indifference, but locking with an almost anxious 
glance at Laurence’s face. 

Laurence shook his head. 

“Who can tell?” he said, lightly. ‘Not I. 


| Who cares? Not I, again ; and I'm sure you do 


not, lad, so let the Black and me go,” 

And he laid his hand, with another smile, upon 
Cecil’s shoulder. 

“How do you know?” retorted the youth 
mockingly, and still retaining his light grasp of 
the horse’s neck. ‘ Perhaps I aw not so indif- 
fereat as you think, perhaps I want some one 
to os me a helping ‘hand i in managing the boys 
and Mr. Stewart. Laury, why do you waste 
your time playing the unsociable bear? I asked 
you before, but you would not tell me; come, 
tell me now. I can keep a secret, never fear,” 
he added, the last rather significantly. 

Laurence looked away with a darkened face, 


but as if willing to humour the lad, turned his | 


face to him again, and said, with a smile,— 

“ Question breeds question, lad. Suppose I ask 
you what brought you to such a pass as keeping 
the books of an African cattle farm? What 
would be the answer? Not that I want to know 


“’ Tis lucky,” retorted Cecil, who bad retreated 
within the shadow of the horse as the question 
was asked, and lowered his eyes, but raised them 
now as roguishly as before to answer, ‘“‘’tis 
lucky you do not, for I would answer—Nothing.” 

* See, then, lad, how little right you have to 
question me,” retorted Laurence# with a grave 
air. : 

And, setting spurs to his horse, he sprang for- 
ward, but before quite out of sight he louked 
round and waved his hand. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


A rew days after Cecil fell ill, not seriously, 
but enough to keep him to his room, which he 
obstinately refused to unlock, and from which he 
refused to budge, stating to Mr. Stewart that he 
should be all right on the morrow, and that all 
the medicine he wanted was a little quiet and a 
day’s rest. 

The farmer, who had grown wondrously fond 
of the wilful boy, would have doctored him after 
his own fashion, i.c., with a decoction of strong 
herbs and rum, but thought it better to let the 
lad have his own way for one day and not be 
badgered. 

On the morrow, true to his promise, Cecil 
came down, but locked so pate and woe-begone 
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that the settler refused tolethim work, and to 
prevent him getting to the books, locked the 
armoury door, 

Left to idleness the youth went and lay down 
on the veldt, and half dozed the day away, tak- 
ing only some porridge which old Martha brought 
him in a wooden bowl. 

The farmer was troubled. He did not want 
his little clerk and general manager laid up, and 
having had some experience in colonial fever, 
dreaded that Cecil was about to have ar attack, 

After thinking it over he decided he would 
send for a doctor, and, with kis hands in his 
pockets, strolled over to where Cecil was lying 
and told him that he should despatch one ef the 
men to the Bay for one. 

But Cecil seemed anything but grateful for the 
kindness, and, starting to his feet, declared that 
he should do nothing of the kind. 

“T won’t see him if he comes. Doctor, indeed ! 
Why, I’m quite well. Look at the expense too ! 
Pretty item in the books that would be—‘ Doc- 
tor for Master Cecil for slight attack of mully- 
grubs, Nonsense ; I won’t have him, I won’t 
see him?” 

“Won't you, you saucy young rascal?” re- 
torted Mr, Stewart with a grin. “ But you shall, 
if I send for him,” 

Cecil turned pale, and, having® gained nothing 
by defiance, tried coaxing. 

“Oh, don’t send for a horrid doctor sir,” he 
said, in his winning, pleading way. “I do hate 
them so, and I’d never take their nasty physic. 
Oh, don’t send for him; there’s a good mas- 


ter. 

“Well, well—drat the boy,” muttered Stewart 
—very much as Squire Darrell had growled, when 
vanquished by his niece, Miss Grace. ‘ Well, I'll 
wait till to-morrow, but if you ain’t better I’ll 
send then and you shall take physic and all, so 
mind you.” 

That night Laurence came galloping back. 

Cecil, hearing the clatter and the usual hubbub 
got out of bed and saw him wearily dismount 
irom the Black. 

In the morning Cecil was much better —so 
much indeed in appearance that as he entered the 
little office where he always took his meals, Mr. 
Stewart, who was seated there talking to Laur- 
ence, looked up with surprise. 

“Hullo, youngster,” he said, “the thought of 
the doctor’s frightened you, has it? Well, we 
shall know how to cure you for the future, my 
fine fellow. Look here, Laury,” taking Cecil by 
the arm; ‘‘here’s the invalid I was speaking 
about, contradicts me pretty nicely with his rosy 
cheeks, don’t he? It’s a regular swindle! Here 
have I been and got up a nice breakfast to tempt 
his appetite and all, J’ll be bound he could eat 
a house.” 

Cecil made some saucy answer and sat down to 
the breakfast, a delicate and tempting one of 
sweetbreads, crisp white bread and new milk. 

Laury looked at him kindly. 

“ Haven’t you been well, Cecil.” 

“Yes,” retorted Cecil, “ quite well, thank you ; 
how have you been?” 

“The only complaint he’s got you see is bad 
manners,” laughed Mr. Stewart, perching himself 
on the stool and watching the boy eat his break- 
fast with a proud air of proprietorship, 

Laury smiled, 

“T’m glad it’s no worse,” he said. 

Then they continued their conversation in a 
low undertone, of which Cecil—though he kept 
his ears open with that curiosity of which we 
have said he had a considerable share—could 
catch only a word here and there, 

But these scraps made his desire to hear more 

sharper, and he resolved to pump Laurence—if 
he could—at the first opportunity. 
_ At last the conversation was concluded, seem- 
ingly by Lanrence carelessly assenting to some 
proposal of the farmer’s, and the two left the 
room, 

Having finished his breakfast, Cecil sat down 
to his books and, as might be expected, soon lost 
his rosy locks, 

Presently Mr, Stewart came in. 

“ Hullo,” said he, “you've got at the books, 
have you—and got chalk-cheeked again? But 
you can shut the accounts up. Laury’s offered to 





take you with him buck hunting, he says, and I 
think that it'll do you good.” 

The youth’s face crimsoned with pleasure, but 
he pouted,— 

“Oh, indeed,” said he, “it’s very kind of Laury, 
to be sure, But how long is he going to be 
away ?” he asked, sharply. 

“Oh, I’m sure I can’t tell you,” laughed Mr, 
Stewart. “Who knows when to reckon upon 
Laury? Two or three days perhaps.” 

“T can't go then,” said Cecil decisively. 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Stewart. 

** Because I won't,” said Cecil. “I can’t leave 
the books, they’re behinchand already.” 

“Oh, bother the books,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“ You needn’t bother about ’em if I don't. Leave 
them.” 

“T won't,” retorted Cecil, “I know my duty 
and L’ll doit. I don’t want to have you turning 
over my wages at the end of the quarter and 
thinking I haven't earned them.” 

* Oh, oh,’’ laughed Stewart, “you’re uncommon 
particular—most uncommon. Well, lad, I sup- 
pose you must have your way. How long will 
you go for?” 

“ One day,” replied Cecil, decidedly. 

@ Well, I'll tell Laury to be back before night,” 
said Stewart, and he went off, leaving his clerk 
all in a glow of delight and expectation, notwith- 
standing the cool reception he had given to 
Laury’s offer, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE morning broke with a thousand opal hues, 
and at six o’clock Laurence and Cecil started. 

The boy looked well enough, with a bright 
flush on his soft cheeks and a joyous look in his 
dark, deep eyes. Laurence seemed as grave as 
usual, and with the exception of a. cold nod when 
Cecil cantered up to bim he took no notice of 
him, he was not a man to waste words even in 
asking after another’s health. He could see that 
the youth was better and spared himself the 
inquiry. * 

Cecil was silent too, but wonderfully and 
mysteriously happy, his head was thrown back 
with that peculiar air of freedom which one 
unconsciously wears when the heart is light. 

Cecil was young, though not so young as he 
looked, and whatever trouble he may have had 
struck him but lightly. With his companion it 
was different. 

The edge of the high hills was reached before 
they spoke, and then Laurence broke the silence. 

“Why do you not ride oftener, Cecil?” he 
asked, in his grave, deep tones, looking approv- 
ingly at the firm seat and fearless, gracefal 
bearing of the youth. 

He coloured and cast his eyes down. 

“T—I have not overmuch time for riding, 
Laury,” he-eaid, in his sweet, feminine voice, 
inexpressibly sweet after the full, ringing tones 
of the man. “The books require keeping, not 
playing with.” 

“You keep too much to them,” replied Laury, 
curtly. “ Give them and yourself a holiday now 
and then.” 

Cecil shock his hair, which had been short 
when he came to the Corner, but had grown 
with marvellous rapidity, 

“What would become of the Corner if the 
books were neglected? You forget I have all the 
past to catch up: I do bother ’em in my mind 
sometimes, but I must do my duty. You told 
me that you know?” And he locked up at his 
compauion’s face inquiringly. 

“True, yet I did not tell you it was your duty 
to work your face sad and your heart heavy,” 
replied Laurence. 

* Never fear,” replied the youth. “I’ve done 
neither. Look at me!” he exclaimed, with a 
silvery laugh. ‘“ Do I look white-faced or heavy 
hearted ?” 

Laurence half turned and looked at him, and 
seemed struck by his beauty—for it was nothing 
more nor less. 

“You area good-lookivg boy,” he said, quietly, 
and with his sad smile, “but dreadfully green. 
Come, use your spurs we have far to ride,” and 





he urged his Black, with a word, into a swifter 
ace, 
Cecil, who had cowered and shrank under the 
gaze and the speech, obeyed, and they flew 
onward, 

“What are we going for this morning?” he 
asked, presently. 

“ Deer,” replied Laurence. 

“Oh, is that all?” said Cecil. 
Mr. Stewart said we were to hunt.” 

Laurence smiled faintly. 

* And is not antelope stalking hunting?” he 
asked, “or do you want higher and fiercer 
game?” 

Cecil fired up. 

* Antelopes indeed ! 
the Dale hounds.” 

Laurence pulled up his horse with a sudden 
jerk. The clatter of the horses’ hoofs must have 
given the lad’s words the wrong sound, surely, 

“ What hounds did you ray ?” he asked, almost 
sternly. 

“What hounds? Why, any hounds,” retorted 
the lad quickly, but with an averted face. “I 
said I would as soon foliow harehounds as gallop 
down antelope. I wanted an elephant, a lion, # 
tiger with a skin like that one you were kind 
enough to give me.” 

Laurence, who had again put spurs to his horse, 
laughed grimly. 

“You have a big heart for such a small body,” 
he said, with easy good nature ; “ keep that beast 
of yours to it, and if we come across the game 
you seem so anxious for, lad, we will try our 
hands at it.” . 
“They rode on in silence for some little time, 
when Laurence stopped, and pointed with his 
finger. | 

Cecil approached, and looking through the 
cleared space, felt that delicious sensation of 
delight which those and only those have ex- 
perienced who have crept upon their first herd of 
antelopes, 

There they were, a herd of a hundred or more, 
splendid, noble creatures, graceful and fleet of 
foot, drinking with that cautious, watchful air 
their species always have. 

Cecil almost fancied they would hear and take 
fright at the beating of his heart. It seemed to 
him to click with the noise and regularity of an 
eight-day clock. 

Laurence bent his lips to the youth’s ear. 

“Who's to have the first shot?” he asked, 
carelessly, 

Cecil’s eyes trembled, 

“Me; please,’ he murmured — disregarding 
grammar, 

Laurence nodded and smiled. 

“You must not miss,” he whispered. ‘ Wait 
here and [ will drive them for you,” and he crept 
away noiselessly. 

Presently Cecil heard the whiz of a stone, and 
saw it fall behind the herd. 

Never guessing that the stone could have come 
from any direction save the one in which it had 
dropped, at their backs, they raised their heads 
with a startled gaze, and snifling—of course 
Laurence and Cecil were to windward of them— 
fled to the forest and to the muzzle of the deadly 
rifle. 

Cecil waited, half-blind with excitement, uutil 
the foremost had passed his ambush, then fired ; 
he could not see with what success, but before” 
the smoke had cleared away the sharp crack of 
Laurence’s rifle rang in the aiz and a noble buck 
leapt up and then dropped dead, 

Cecil sprang to his feet, but Laurence’s warning 
voice caused him to drop again, and the next 
moment there came another crack, and another 
buck bit the dust. 

They found the horses where they had left 
them, aud after disposing of the skins behind 
Laurence’s saddle, they mounted and rode on. 

“Where are we going to now?” asked Cecil. 

“To the hut that lies three miles on to dine 
and stow the skins,” sail Laurence. 

They stopped at length at a small wooden 
shanty, aud Laurence, unfastening the door, 
told Cecil to alight. 

The youth, with eager curiosity, jumped to the 
ground and ran to the door. 

Looking in he saw that the interior of the hut 
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contained a rough deal table, a block of wood for 
chair, some tin and iron cooking-pans, and 
a lantern. - 

Several wooden pezs were driven round the 
walls for guns and clothing, and in a corner a 
heap of dry undergrowth and hay was thrown. 

Laurence stowed the skins in a corner, and 
then said : 

‘* Come in, lad, and sit down.” 

“What a romantic, queer little place,” Cecil 
said. “ {tis like Robinsom Crusoe’s cave. Who 
does it belong to—whose is it!” 

“ Yours, anyone’s who may need it.” replied 
Laurence, who had been busy lighting a fire and 
setting the steaks going. 

“ By that I guess it belongs to you,” said the 
boy, sharply. ‘“ Did you build it?” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, “This I call my den. 
Tt is too good a one for such a ‘bear’ as I 
am, aye lad?” 

Cecil turned away with a vexed air. 

“You will never forget that foolish word of 
mine, Laury,” he suid, almost sorrowfully. 

“Tut, tut, Cecil,” retorted Laurence, with a 
emile, * [did not meanto vex you. Here, come 
and help me turn the steaks, and I'll get you 
some water. I suppose you haven’t got over your 
lislike to strong liquor yet.” 

Cecil shook his head with a merry laugh. 

“No,” he said, turning the steak. “I can’t 
bear your nasty brandy; get me the water, 
there’s a good Laury.” 

Laurence rose, and can in hand left the hut. 

No sooner had he gone than the youth sprang 
from his knees and gazed devouringly round 
at every inch of the hut, 

“His house, his home, poor, sad Laury—poor 
Laury,” he murmured. “And yet I—I—would 
give something to share it with him,” he added, 
witl a wild blush, and fell to the steaks again. 

Laurence returned, 

*‘Here’s the water, and as clear as crystal, 
And the steaks, lad, are they done? Tush, you 
haye burnt one. "IT would serve you right to 
make you eat it.” 

But he took it on his own iron plate, and 
picked out the tenderest and best for Cecil, who, 
after an unheeded remonstrance, fell to heartily. 

Laurence ate in silence, Cecil also, but occa- 
sionally lifting his dark eyes witha half-question- 

ug, half-dreamy gaze to the handsome tanned 
face of his companion, 

When dinner was finished, Laurence washed 
the plates—it was not all romance—put them 
away again, then, lighting his pipe at the embers 
of the dying fire, flung himself at full length 
upon the veldt outside the hut. 

Cecil dragged the log of wood to the door, and 
sitting so that he could lean back against the 
hut watched the wreaths of smoke curling from 
the fragrant pipe. 

“ Laury,” said Cecil, suddenly, “ you should 
always smoke ; you look happier with a pipe in 
your mouth. Why, I wonder?” 

Laurence turned himself and laid his head 
upon his elbow. 

“You are a queer boy, Cecil,” he said, with a 
grave smile. “Why do you watch my face 
sé closely ?” 

Cecil lovked on the ground. 

**T don’t watch your face, Laury,” he said. 
“ At least—well, I couldn’t help seeing it if it’s 
right before me, you know. Besides, a cat may 
ook at a king, and you’re not a king, you knew.” 

“No,” said Laurence. “But Tamas free—as 
yet,” he added, suddenly, and with a strange 
shadow darkening his brow. 

“You seem to value your liberty at a very high 
price, Laury,” Cecil said, putting his hands be- 
hind his head, and swinging back that he might 
fix his eyes upon the thoughtful face in a com- 
fortable attitude. 

Laurence nodded. 

“Ay,” he said, curtly. “At a higher price 
han you can guess, lad. I gave up more than 
gold for this life of liberty and solitude.” 

Cecil's brows knit. 

“One would think you had been a slave to 
‘sear you talk,” he said. 

Laurence frowned. 

“ Ay, Cecil,” he said, with a solemn sadness, 
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“TI was near being one. I was almost consenting 
to slavery, and worse,” 

Cecil looked puzzled 

* And you ran away?” he asked. “ Poor 
Laury.” 

“ Ay—poor Laury, indeed,” he replied, rising 
as he spoke with a strange laugh, “ Ran away 
and left the dearest old home man ever knew, 
left kith and kin and all my friends for freedom, 
Cecil, boy—for freedom.” 

The youth watched him as he shook himself 
like a huge dog and called to the horses, 

‘‘ And yet,” he said, not moving from his indo- 
lent, easy position, “you are nearly losing it 
again.” 

Laurence turned sharply. 

“Who says that ?” he asked. 

“You did—yourself,” retorted Cecil, softly. 
“ You said I am as free as a king—as yet.” 

“Did 1?” said Laurence, curtly. 

“Yes,” said Cecil. “What did you mean, 
Laury. Do tell me.” 

Laurence paused in what he was doing to the 
horses and turned to him, resting his arm on the 
Black’s neck and speaking almost to himself as 
he fixed his eyes upon the boy’s handsome 
face, ‘ 

“ Cecil, boy,” he said, “you are inquisitive ; a 
month ago, lad, and I should have given you a 
sharp answer, but—but—well, Cecil, I cannot tell 
the why or wherefore, but my heart has softened 
to you—to you only mind—and I feel for you as 
I would rather not feel for any creature, for 
Laurence Harman can hope for no friendship 
with man or boy while his heart is as heavy as it 
is. Lad, tell me by what sorcery you have made 
me care for you?” 

He broke off with a sudden smile that was like 
a flash of sunshine across his face notwithstand- 
ing its half-regretful sadness. 

Cecil rose and walked to his horse, standing 
with his face turned away. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, with a hesitating 
softness. ‘‘ Except it is that I like you, Laury. 
You have been kind to me, you know.” 

Laurence shook his head. ‘ 

“Tt isn’t that, boy,” he said. “I cannot dis- 
cover the secret spell that links us in my heart, 
but when I am lying in the hut yonder, solitary 
and silent, I think of you and wish I had you 
with me. Cecil, they say down in the village 
where I was born that if kith aud kin meet 
ucawares the heart will find its own. I’m think- 
ing ’—and he smiled with a kindly mockery— 
“’m thinking we must be kith and ‘kin, or 
my heart is playing the old dames’ proverb 
false.” 

Cecil turned his pale face—it had grown pale 
and moved as if by strong emotion. 

“ We are not kith or kin,” he said, brokenly. 
“ We are but friends, Laury.” 

“ Aye, that is it,” said Laurence, with a sigh, 
and rousing himself he went and fastened the 
hut door, 

“ That’ is it, Cecil, we are friends,” and he held 
out his hand. 

It was a strange, remarkable thing for Wild 
Laury to do, and the youth seemed almost too 
surprised to grasp it. However, with a bright 
blush he took the big brown hand and tried to 
squeeze it in his little palm, 

Laurence smiled, 

“ It is long since this hand of mine has pressed 
another’s,” he said, grimly, and added—* And 
never such a little one as yours, lad.” 

Then they rode on, Laurence setilivg himself 
into the saddle, ard, as if feeling that he had re- 
laxed more than he liked, fell into a deep silence, 
his face relapsirg into its old gloom and re- 
serve, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THEY were riding quickly back towards the 
farm when suddenly Cecil uttered a low cry, 
and Laurence, loosing round, saw that he had 
turned pale and seemed about to fall from his 
horse. 

He dismounted at once, and caught him. 

* What is.the matter, Ceci] ?” he asked; but 
for the moment Cecil could not answer. 








Presently, however, he opened his eyes, and 
smiling, but not very bravely, said : 

“T—don’t know. I felt giddy, and—and—I 
think I fainted.” 

“ Aye,” said Laurence, whose brows were knit 
with anxious self-reproach. “You have ridden 
too far, poor lad.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Cecil, eagerly. ‘No, no, 
Laury, I am not tired ; the ride has not been too 
long—but I felt faint, and the sun is hot—it’s no. 
one’s fault but my own. There, there, I’m ali 
right again,” and, with a laugh, he made a 
movement to the horse, 

But Laurence shook his head. 

“ You cannot mount yet, Cecil ; you are weaker 
than you think—your face is quite pale, and your 
hand is cold—like ice. You must sit down here 
upon this bank while I go for some water ; there 
should be a stream here.” 

“Will not brandy do as well?” asked Cecil, 
with a very unmanly nervelessness at the idea 
of being left alone in the huge forest. 

Laurence shook his head. He had a suspicion, 
a sad, very sad one, that the handsome, winning 
boy who had crept into his heart had caught 
the native fever. 

‘© No,” he said, “brandy would do you no 
good. You must wait here till I return. I will 
not be a minute. Come, lad, I’m loth to leave 
you, but I must get water for you.” 

Cecil tried to look cheerful, and Laurence 
brought the gun and laid it by his side. 

** See,” he said, “here’s the nasty gun, You 
won't want it, but it'll help to keep that 
quicksilver courage of yours up, lad, till I come 
back.” 

He spoke cheeringly, almost banteringly ; 
but, as he sprang into the thicket with his 
horn cup in his band he stopped to look round. 

Cecil, who seemed to read the look, called 
up an encouraging smile, and Laurence dis- 
appeared. 

The stream he had expected to find lay a 
little to the right, and he had to fight his way 
through the dense undergrowth to it—a matter 
of hard work and some little time. 

* However, water he must have, for he feared 
that Cecil would faint again. 

Cetil leant his head against the tree and closed 
his eyes. The faintness had gone, but he felt 
weak and giddy. He was not so strong as he 
looked, and the excitement of the antelope 
stalk, added to the long ride, had overcome him. 

Still, as he sat thus, half dreaming and 
unconscious, his brain was going over word for 
word of Laurence’s confession. 

“ We are friends—we should be kith and kin” 
brought a soft, sweet pleasure to Cecil, a pleasure 
that sent the colour back to his face again and 
set his heart beating. 

“We are friends—poor Laury,” murmured 
Cecil, and added, with a naive sigh that would 
have puzzled Laurence had he heard it and 
seen the accompanying look—“ poor Cecil !’’ 

Laurence was longer than Cecil had expected 
him to be, and, feeling better, he was anxious 
for his return. 

The sudden faintness had gone, and he was 
about to raise his voice to cry out, when a 
sudden rustling in the bushes behind him 
struck him dumb and brought him sharp round. 

What he saw there turned his heart to stone 
and his face to the cdlour of marble—two 
great blazing eyes fixed on his with a blood- 
thirsty ferocity ! 

For a second—that seemed an age—Cecil stood 
glued to the spot, staring at the fearful spots of 
fire. 

Then, as the heart seemed to beat again, he 
opened his lips-and uttering one piercing cry, 
turned and fled. 

The next moment the animal sprang from the 
bushes with an answering yell, and would have 
been upon the lad’s back, but Laurence sprang 
from the bush at the side and received it full 
upon his chest. 

Man and beast went down like lead, and then 
ensued a struggle for dear life. 

Laurence had drawn his bowie knife as the 
shriek had pierced his ear, and used it. 

The panther, however, had got his arm down, 
aud was clawing at his bare breast. 
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With the blood streaming from his forehead, 
which the brute had scraped, and half-blinding 
him, Laurence fought madly to get the arm 
released, and at last—that is, in the course of a 
second or so—managed to swing the long, shining 
blade back and drive it up to the hilt in the 
throat of the animal, 

With one last yell it shook its spotted head and 
fell right over him, dead ! 

Laurence crawled to his feet, wiped the blood 
from his face, and called faintly for Cecil. 

No answer came, and struck to the heart with 
the chiil of a fearful dread that the panther had 
perhaps attacked the youth before, he thundered 
forward, and calling and shouting beat the bush 
like a madman, 

Then he heard a frightened moan, and, spring- 
ing to the spot whence it proceeded, saw the 
girlish figure of the youth crouching at the foot 
of a tree. 

Laurence knelt down and called him by name, 
still wiping the blood from his face, but the lad 
seemed half senseless with fright. 

Presently, however, he came round, and then, 
with a revulsion of feeling, threw his arm round 
Laurence’s neck, crying and sobbing, that he, 
Laurence, had saved his life, and that he was the 
bravest man in the world, 

But, feeling the warm blood upon his face, he 
fell back with a cry of horror, and spread his 
hands before his eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh !” he cried, “ you are hurt ! 
Laury, Laury, look at the blood ! 
—you are hurt!” 

Laurence laughed to reassure him, and from 
its rarity—for it was the first time Cecil had ever 
heard Laury’s laugh—he withdrew his hands, and, 
still with a shudder of horror, clung to Laurence’s 


Oh, 
You are hurt 


arm. 

‘Oh, what shall we do—what shall we do?” 
he moaned. “ Look at your face and your breast! 
Oh, dear, good Laury !” 

And, much to Laurence’s consternation, he 
burst out erying. 

Laurence, more moved at the sight of the lad’s 
tears than all his wounds—and some of them were 
not trifling—caught him by the hand, 

“Don’t cry for Heaven’s sake, Cecil,” he said. 
“Come, we must get away quickly—to the hut.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and Cecil, suddenly 
plucking up courage, ran forward and caught the 
horses, the poor animals having been terror- 
stricken by the sight of their common enemy, 
and being too much encumbered by their bridles, 
which had caught in the thick tangle, to escape. 

ae got into the saddle, but with diffi- 
culty. 

Cecil was suddenly anc marvellously calm, but 
kept his eyes as much as possible from the blood. 

“Oh, let us ride for life,” he said, imploringly: 
“ Let us get to the hut, Laury.” 

And Laurence, smiling still but silent, led the 


way. 

They had been tracking round almost in a 
circle, and fortunately were not very far from 
Laurence’s den ; but, as they came in sight of it, 
Laurence staggered and 7g! fell from the 

ef 


saddle, and had only strength left to reach the 
door and fall full length upon the bed of grass. 

Very pale, but very determined and resolute, 
Cecil tied the horses up, and, kneeling down 
beside the swooning man, poured some brandy 
upon his lips, 

The spirit revived Laurence sufficiently to 
enable him to raise his head and look round. 

_He nodded with great satisfaction as he recog- 
nized the hut, and, lifting his eyea to Cecil’s pale 
face with a quiet smile, said,— 

“Well, Cecil, it’s my turn to faint. My poor 
boy, it’s a rare fright for you——” 

“Oh, never mind me,” cried Cecil, hotly, 
stamping his foot. ‘Think of yourself, Tell me 
where to find some water.” 

‘At the back of the hut—the stream runs 
behind the rock,” said Laurence. 

Cecil sprang out, and returned almost imme- 
diately with one of the iron basins full. 

Then, without a word, be helped Laurence to 
raise himself, and bound some strips of linen 
round his breast. 

It was some minutes before the blood would be 
stanched, but Cecil succeeded in etopping it at 





last, and then, Laurence letting him have his way, 
without a word he bathed the scratch on the 
forehead, and removed the hideous stains from 
the tanned face. 

“ There,” he said, with a cheery voice, but an 
angelic smile of pity and tenderness; “ there, 
i look my brave, good Laury once more! Oh, 

can’t bear blood, and to think you should be 

covered with it—ugh! And now a drop more 
brandy.” 
Laurence drank a little and dropped back. He 
was too weak, too faint with the loss of blood, to 
feel even surprised at the sudden change in his 
youthful companion ; but he was conscious of a 
strange, sweet, delicious sense of peace and relief, 
and lay with closed eyes, half fainting, half 
sleeping. 

Meanwhile Cecil lit the fire aud put the iron 
stew-kettle on the tripod. Then he took one of 
the remaining steaks from the saddle-bags and 
cut it up into squares ready for stewing. When 
the water was hot he put it in-and then sat down 
to wait, for Laurence had fallen asleep. 

Presently Laurence woke, with a wistful, 
devouring gaze full in his eyes. 

He stared for a moment as one does when wak- 
ing from a dream, then, raising himself upon his 
elbow said, faintly,— 

“Cecil, it is growing late. They will expect 
you at the station. Take the Black—he is the 
quickest—and do not spare him.” 

“And you?” asked Cecil, with a quiet but 
determined smile. 

“Tell them,” replied Laurence, laying his head 
down again, “that you left me in one of the runs, 
and that I shall be back ina day or two. You 
need say nothing about our little adventure, lad. 
I'll stay here.” 

Cecil smiled, and without a word rose and left 
the hut. 

Laurence opened his eyes and sighed. 

“He might have said ‘ Good-night,’” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Poorlad, too frightened, maybe, to think 
of anything.” 

In a few minutes, however, Cecil re-entered the 
hut avith the two saddles upon his arms. 

Laurence raised himself again. 

“What have you taken the saddles off for?” 
he asked, faintly. 

“ You said you would stay here, did you not ? 
And it would have mattered little if you hadn’t, 
considering you can’t ride a yard. And Iam go- 
ing to stay too,” said Cecil, quietly. 

“No, no,” remonstrated Laurence. ‘“ Take the 
Black and make for the station.” 

Cecil's brow lowered. 

“Laury,” he said, “I should be worse than the 
beast that hurt you ifI did such a thing. And 
you know it. Don’t be a cruel, wicked, unkind 
Laury, but let me stay !”’ he added, imploringly, 
kneeling down beside him. “ Let me stay!” 

Laury took the little white hand and pressed it, 
but the youth clapped his other on top of the 
wounded man’s and held it fora minute ; then, 
bursting into tears, bent his head and kissed it 


passionately. 
(To be continued). 








ONE MAN’S SIN. 
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(Continued from page 393.) 

She never spoke of Wolfe, it was as though he 
had never lived, for the mother dared not name 
him to her child. She could only wait in anguish 
of soul for the end to come, and try to pray that 
she might not curse the dead man in his grave. 

Adrienne did not keep her bed. She was able 
with a little assistance to leave her own apart- 
ments and lie in the pleasant drawing-room, 
watching the outer world with weary, wistful 
eyes, dreaming of the past and longing for the 
future because the present held no good thing for 
her. 

Then one bright evening, she, turning a little 
on her couch, said gently,— 

“ Mother, dear, I shall not be very long with 
you now, let me speak whilst sense and strength 





remain to me—do not bieak down now, dear, you 
who have been so brave all along—your tears 
distress me.” 

She waited a moment for her mother to ree 
cover her lost composure, 

Then she continued very faintly,— 

“ Should you ever learn where Brand is, will 
you tell him I forgave him his mad, his wicked 
deed, knowing that but for me he had even now 
been a happy and innocent man. Say that I 
thought of him to the end, when the bitterness 
was all gone from my heart. Of Wolfe—my hus- 
band—-I dare not speak overmuch, he has been 
my death, but perhaps when all things are 
changed for us both, we may meet and be glad 
together, for the past will be blotted utterly 
out.” 

She paused a moment and shivered, then she 
said,— 

‘* Ask Heaven in its mercy to teach me truly 
to forgive Olga, it is so hard to do, but must be 
done if I would die in peace.” 

The wretched mother clasped her close. How 
could she, even at this eleventh hour counsel 
forgiveness of Olga’s perfidy ? Adrienne seemed 
to understand this, for she spoke no more then, 
only her lips moved silently as though in prayer. 

Later she returned to her own room, where, 
with a little smile, she put her arms about her 
mother, saying, with a sigh of satisfaction,— 

*©Oh, mother darling! how good you are! 
how your love rests me.” 

She slept or seemed to sleep throughout the 
night, but in the morning when they called her, 
the augels had been before them. 

The fair, sweet face, still smiled upon its pil- 
low, but the soul was gone from she slender body, 
and Adrienne was at rest for ever. 


* * * * * 


Eighteen months had come and gone. The 
Urseclyn-Clinton affair was very much a thing of 
the past ; other affairs had almost erased it from 
the fickle memory of society when it was sud- 
denly revived by the announcement of Brand’s 
death. 

There was never any doubt on thesubject. He 
had fallen in with a party of African explorers, 
bent on piercing to the very interior of the 
country. 

For a little while all had gone on wel!, but 
entering the territory of a hostile chief, they en- 
countered opposition, hardships, and finally war. 

In a fierce contest between the natives and his 
companions, Brand Clinton fell mortally wounded, 
fell bravely defending’ a sick comrade, making 
thus what poor restitution he could for his past 
offence. 

He lived sufficiently long to give all necessary 
instructions concerning his affairs; then with 
Adrienne’s name on his lips closed his eyes to the 
blessed light of day, and the living might not 
give hima grave, being driven back by foes to 
the mountainous paths they had trodden. 

Afterwards when they ventured to return, 
they found no trace of him, for beasts of prey 
had been abroad, and the poor maimed body had 
furnished a ghastly feast. 

By the provisions of her father’s will, Olga 
now inherited the whole property, and resolved 
to return to England, believing that any un- 
pleasant rumour concerning herself had long 
since died out. 

Truly she had mourned for Wolfe, no other man 
would ever wake such love agaiu in her wild 
heart, but she was weary of exile, she longed to 
revisit the scenes of her old triumphs, once again 
to have men sighing at her feet, for her beauty 
had suffered no diminution through her grief. 

She was a peerless woman, and few stayed to 
think, as they looked on her, that the perfect 
mouth was cruel in its lines, or the dark eyes 
gazing out from under level black brows were less 
womanly tender than they should have been. 

It was in the height of the season she re- 
appeared, having for her chaperon an ancient 
lady of irreproachable antecedents. 

But to her chagrin her callers were few indeed, 
the invitations she issued were for the most part 
refused, and mothers with marriageable sons 
fought shy of her. 

With an awful rage in her heart, ful! of bitter- 
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est humiliation she faced her fete: one thing 
was clear, she must marry. 
Ouly a husband could restore her to her old 





footing, and she looked around. There were 
eligible men, but they did not gather about her ; 
then one day she thought of Chauncey Chater, 


and laughed bitterly. 

He was received everywhere. He had wor- 
shipped her. She had but to smile upon him to 
have him at her feet. 

* Molasses was always a fool where I was con- 
cerned,” she said, ‘‘ he would make an excellent 
husband. Heisa cad, but he has money and 
influence, I could not do better. By a bold stroke 
I will bring him to my feet.” 

* * * . * 

Tt was a sultry evening, 

Mr. Chater, a little wearied by the day's plea- 
surcs, sat with his feet on the mantel of his 
elegant chamber, languidly puffing a huge meer- 
schaum, when the door opened, and a discrect 
servant, saying,— 

“A lady to see you, sir,” ushered in the 
visitor, and noiselessly retired. 

Chauncey sprang up nervously, and as he did 
so the heavily-veiled figure drew nearer, filling 
the room with the perfume from her silken robes. 

“ T—er—really now—er-—this isan unexpected 
honour—I can assure you ; but—er—may I ask 
your name—miss cr madam ?” 

” With a swift gesture the woman threw back 
cloak and veil, revealing the exquisite form and 
beautiful face of Olga, 

Chater was completely staggered. 

“ Chauncey,” she raid, in tones of liquid sweet- 
ness, ‘won't you shake hands?” 

“ Oh—er—yes, if you like—very pleased, I'm 









now, Miss Clinton?” 

“ You used to call me Olga,” she murmured, 
seductively. 

“Oh—er, yes; of course, but that’s a very 
long time ago, and I’ve improved in my manners 
since then Miss—er—Clinton.” 

She still kept admirable command cver her- 
relf, although this was not the sort of reception 
the had expected ; and now with a long sigh, she 
said,-—— 

“Tt isa long time ago. I have had plenty of 
leisure to repent my folly and my unkindness to 
you. Iam so lonely—oh, so lonely—theve is no 
one whose friendship I so long for as yours, 
will not you give it me? I uever realised how 
much I prized it until I forfeited it, Chauncey,” 

The little common face began to a:sume a cun- 
ning look, 

“T never guessed you cared a ha’penny for it,” 
he said, “and I’m sure I’m sorry you’ve taken 
ail this trouble to visit me just to ask for it, I— 
er—had a sort of idea you hated me? ” 

“T think I was mad; but you will forgive me, 
will you not? Iam so wretched—one pities 
those one loves—you loved me once. I dare not 
think Iam no longer dear to you, I, who have 
learned your true worth at last. Chauncey, 
you asked me again and again to be your wife, 
—do you wish it still?” 

“Oh, I say, look here! I don’t want to be 
rude ; but—but—I must decline.” 

She fell back and stared at him with eyes full 
of fury, yet she would not give vent to the 
passion consuming her. 

“Have you forgotten ? Are you, foo, like the 
others—you, whose chief virtue was fidelity ?” 

Chauncey flushed up under that, 

“You can’t call me fickle ; for all that, I refuse 
the gift you offer. Look here, Miss Ciinton, I 
ain’t a gentleman, perhaps if I were I should not 
say what I amabout to do (he was so much in 
earnest he forgot to stammer or be confused), I 
did love you; you might have done just what 
you would with me; but that’s all over. Even 
if I adore you I wouldn’t marry you now though 
you are lovelier than ever. I can’t forget that 
Urseclyn and your brother are dead because of 
you, or that that poor pretty little creature 
broke her heart through you. I know you for 
what you are—there is blood on your hand, a blot 
on your name—and if Iam only an upstart I in- 
tend my wife’s record should be a clean one, her 
goodness above suspicion, I could not stoop to 
marry a woman at whom the world may point a 








scornful finger. I thank you for the honour you 
have done me ; and, whilst declining it, promise 
no word of this shall ever pass my lips ” (almost 
the very words che had once used to him). 

She looked at him as though doubting the 
evidence of her own senses; then, humbled to 
the very dust left his presence. 

He never saw her again in society, her name 
is forgotten, for unmated and forlorn she yet 


wanders a wretched bird of passage. a 
A little later Chauncey married,and married 
happily. 


At Willow Wood, a still beautiful woman lives 
out her sad, but unselfish life, praying that soon 
“the call shall come for her, for she is weary of 
all but death, and longs to behold her darling’s 
face once more.” 

And a'l this sorrow, this heavy tale of grief and 
death, was the far-reaching result of one man’s 
sin, 

THE END, 








~FACETLE. 





GumumeEy: “ Do you and your wife agree, Caw- 
ker?” Cawker: “Oh, yes, indeed! That is, I 
do ” 

“How do you know when the first of the 
month comes around? You say you have no 
calendar.” ‘“ No, but Ihave a tailor.” 

Saran: “She’s worth a million, and just the 
right agefor you.” Jerry: “Any girl worth a 


site . . ” 
| million is the right age for me. ? 
eure; but—er—ch, I say, what do you want |} Bit 86 


He: “I will never marry a girl who knows 
more than I do.” She: “Indeed! So you pro- 
pose to remain a bachelor?” 

Miss Frret (to her young admirer): “ Why, 
Charlie, you don’t even know the A B C of 
love!” Charlie (stoutly): “ Well I know the U 
and I of it, anyway !” 

Hicks: “Is Sappy such a fool as he looks?” 
Wicks: “On the contrary, he knows more than 
either of us. He knows he isa man of eminent 
intelligence,” 

“So poor old Brown has gone crazy. What 
was the reason?” “He asked his wife if she 
wanted a new sealskin jacket for a Christmas 
present, and she said no,” 

WacsTer says that there is only one person 
harder to put up with than the man who sings 
“ After the Ball,” and that is the man who tries 
to. 

TraTe Passencer: “I thought that a railway 
was for the benefit of the public.” Guard: 
“You're wrong, sir. The public are for the 
benefit of the railway.” 

Wire (to husband who is in tatters and badly 
battered): “‘ Why, dear, have you been in an en- 
counter?” Husband: “Worse than that; it 
was a bargain counter.” 

Ciara: “He says I sing more beautifully 
than any girl he knows, What do you think of 
that ?” Maud; “I think he should extend his 
acquaiutance.” 

“ Mapam,” remarked Mr. Henpeck, Jooking up 
from his book, “Shakespeare was a great man.” 
“Your words are indisputable” quoth his wife. 
“ For a wonder,” sighed Mr. Henpeck to himself, 

Sarp a canny Scot to a Southerner (as they 
departed together) : “ Ach weel, that’s a fearsome 
evening we have had together, eh, but mon, I do 
wish there were more as jully.” 

“How is Miss Thirty-Odd?” “ Recovering 
rapidly, She has been improving ever since she 
called in the newdottor.” ‘ What did he do for 
her?” “Told her she had youth in her favour.” 

“THERE'S my fare,” exclaimed the counter- 
feiter, giving a bad sixpenny-piece to the con- 
ductor. “Yes; fare, but false,” replied the 
latter, as he nonchalantly handed it back. 

PEDESTRIAN Pete ; “ What did you ask fur at 
the house up the road?” Itinerant Ike: “I 
ast fur some cola vittles.” Pedestrian Pete: 
“ And wot did you git?” Itinerant Ike: “ Cold 
shoulder.” 





Mrs. Torker: “Did you know that Mrs. 
Muchmoney had stained glass all through her 
new house?” Mrs. Simple: “ No; but whata 
pity! Can’t she get anything to take it out?” 

Fatuer: ‘f You talk too much, my son, You 
shouldn’t do so. Aim rather to be a good 
listener.” Son: “ That would be a rather,thank- 
less réle, Gov., for listeners never hear any good 
of themselves.” 

Hicks: “ Doyou see any convincing evidence 
in Shakespeare’s plays that they were written by 
Bacon?” Wicks: “ Didn't he name his priaci- 
pal play ‘Hamlet’? And doesn’t that show the 
egotism of the man?” 

Jounnie: “ Papa, do tw negatives make an 
affirmative?” Papa: “That's the _ rule.” 
Jonnie : “ Well, you said ‘ No, no,’ when I asked 
you for ashilling this morning. When do I get 
it 3” 

OLp Butuion: “ Don't you think, sir, that 
you are rather impudent to ask me for the hand 
of my daughter?’’ Mr. Nocash: “ Y-e-s, sir, 
and I wouldn’t have done it if she hadn’t posi- 
tively refused to ask you herself.” 

PenMAN (sadly): “I have had a good deal of 
luck, and one of my books has had a great sale, 
but I feel that the highest honours will never be 
mine.” Criticus: “ What more do you want ?” 
Penman (bitterly): “I have never been accused 
of plagiarism.” 

Mr. Nooror: “ My baby cries all night. I 
don’t know what to do with it.” Mr, Ksowitt : 
“Tl tell you what I did. As soon as our baby 
commenced to ery, I used to turn on all the gas. 
That fooled him. He thought it was broad day- 
light and went to sleep.” 

“Gorna to start a paper, I hear?” “ Yes. 
Smith’s going to furnish the money and I’m 
going to furnish the brains.” (A month later.) 
“How is that paper of yours getting on?” 
“ Suspended last week.” “ Run out of money?” 
“No. Run out of brains.” 

City Nisce: “ Uncle, uncle, don’t! It’s very 
impolite to eat with your knife.” Uncle Elihu: 
“ Hang impoliteness! I let you eat with your 
fork when you came out to Punkville this sum- 
mer, didn’t I? and never let on how funny it 
looked,to us.” 

Nor very long ago in London a preacher 
indulged ina little bit of earcasm over a small 
collection, and he did it very neatly. “ WhenI 
look at the congregation,” said he, “I ask where 
are the poor? WhenI look at the collection I 
ask where are the rich ?” 

Kensincton Music SHop.—Young Lady: “TI 
want a music-case, open at both ends.” “The 
best are never made like that. Now I can 
show ” ©T know what I want exactly ; I 
am not going to be taken for a shop-girl carrying 
her luncheon to business, if I know it.” 

“Have you seen Mrs, Frankstown lately?” 
“ Yes ; saw her yesterday or the day before, all 
decked out ina new suit of blue stuff of some 
kind or other. Looked stunning!” ‘“ Have you 
seen her husband lately?” “Yes; saw him, 
too.” ‘“ How did he look?” “Oh, he was blue, 
too,” 

Leapina Man: “No money to pay, salaries ?” 
Manager: “No. Business has been very bad,” 
Leading Man: “Don’t care anything about that. 
I want my ay, or I'll leave.” Manager: “ Have 
patience a little longer, and I think business will 
pick up. We will soon be in a section of the 
country where you are not so well known.” 

A GENTLEMAN who is no longer young, and who 
never was handsome, asked his son’s child what 
he thought of him. The boy’s parents were 
present, The youngster made no reply. ‘‘ Well, 
so you won't tell me what you think of me? 
Why won’t you?” ‘“’Cause I don’t want to get 
licked,” replied the sprig of a rising generation. 

Mr, W.: “I don’t know whether I ought to 
tell you, but I won ‘twenty pounds from Briggs 
last night playing poker.” Mrs. W.: “ Oh, how 
nice! Now you can afford to get me that new 
dress.” “What an unreasonable woman you 
are! Ishall do nothing of the kind. It ought 
to be satisfaction enough to you to know that 
Mrs. Briggs won't be able to have a new cress.’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Empress Frederick will return to Windsor 
with the Queen, and she is expected to remain in 
England until the middle of March. 

Tae Duke of York is in favour of visiting 
Australia with his wife, and has replied to the 
pressing invitation sent, that he hopes to do so at 
rome future time, 

Att being well, the Queen, assisted by one of 
her daughters, will hold the two February 
Drawing-rooms, but no arrangements have yet 
been made for those to be held later on in the 
season. 

Princess Curistian has promised to assist at 
a concert to be given, on February 8th, at the 
Albert Institute, in aid of the funds of the 
Windsor Infant Nursery. 

THE Queen’s visit to the Villa Fabbricotti in 
spring will necessitate the renting of two other 
houses in the neighbourhood, as her Majesty’s 
suite, of at least seventy persons, cannot other- 
wise be accommodated, 

THE future Grand Duchess of Hesse is like her 
sister, the Princess Marie, thoroughly Russian in 
her really remarkable aptitude for learning lan- 
guages, and, like the Princess Marie, she is a 
musician, 

Her Majesty is having her Royal yacht 
Vi:toria and Albert again beautifully done up 
for her journey to Cherbourg in March, en route 
for Florence. The Queen’s Naval Aide-de-Camp, 
Rear-Admiral J. R. T. Fullerton, will go with the 
Royal vessel to the Continent. 

Princess VicTtorta MELita is just over seven- 
teen years of age, and her affianced husband, 
the Queen’s grandson, Ernest Louis, Grand Duke 
of Hesse, is just past twenty-five. Strange to 
say that the birthdays of these two betrothed 
young Royal ones occur on the same day 
November 25th. 

A BETROTHAL of much interest to the Queen 
and Royal Family was lately announced. The 
Hereditary Prince of Leiningen is to be married 
in a few months to Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, daughter of the Princeof Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, and first-cousin of the German 
Empress. 

Tue Prince of Wales intends to be at Cannes 
during March, and [4 R.H. has ordered his cutter, 
the Britannia, (whic : has been laid up at Cowes 
during the last three taonths, to fit out at once 
for the Mediterranean, in order that she 
may take part in the various regattas which 
are held during the early spring off the 
Riviera. The Britannia will leave early in 
Tebruary for Marseilles, where the regatta 
begins on March 4th. 

THE marriage of the Grand Duke of Hesse and 
his cousin, Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, 
according to present arrangements, is-to take 
place at Coburg during the last week of April, 
when the Queen will be staying there, and her 
Majesty is to be present at the ceremony, as 
well as the German Emperor and Empress, 
the Empress Frederick, the Prince of Wales 
(and possibly the Princess also), the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess Serge of Russia, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince 
Christian, and Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry 
of Battenberg. 

THE Prince and Princess Royal of Denmark 
will celebrate their silver wedding on July 
29th next, and preparations for the (fétes 
which are to be given on that occasion 
have already commenced at Copenhagen. 
Among the guests of the King and Queen 
of Denmark will be the Czar and. Czarina, 
the Czarewitch and the Grand Duchess 
Xenia, the King of Sweden, with several 
members of the Swedish Royal Family, the 
King and Queen of Greece, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and possibly the German 
Emperor. On this occasion the Czar will use, 
for the first time, the wonderful “Imperial 
Train” which has just been constructed for his 
railway travelling, and which surpasses as 
regards size, decorations, and conveniece, any- 
thing of the kind hitherto attempted, 


.“‘pull-up ” or come to a standstill. 





STATISTICS. 


Tre Russian alphabet contains forty-two let- 
ters. 

Tae French Army is three times as large as 
it was in 1870, 

A WELL-MADE inch-rope will sustain a weight 
up to 9,000 pounds. 

Ramuway mathematicians calculate that a train 
which ¢an speed at the rate of 85 miles an hour, 
would require from 72 to 75 seconds in which to 
It would re- 
quire nearly a mile in which to stop. 





GEMS. 


Tr all our wishes were gratified most of our 
pleasures would be destroyed. 

Every thought which genius and piety throw 
into the world alters the world. 

Some men there be whose charitable deeds are 
as rare as an eclipse ora blazing star ; these men 
deserve to be pardoned for their pious deeds, 
they are so seldom guilty of them. 

Ir he who has little wit needs o master to in- 
form his stupidity, he who has much frequently 
needs ten to keep in check his worldly wisdom, 
which might otherwise, like a high mettled 
charger, toss him to the ground, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


New German Disu.—Mix four ounces of 
grated beans, with one pound of mealy potatoes, 
well beaten till quite light, with two eggs and a 
little butter-cream ; be careful not to make it 
too moist ; form into small loaves or balls, and 
fry in butter a light brown. Serve either with 
a good brown gravy or plain, and decorate with 
parsley. 

Sopa Scongrs.—One pound flour, one teaspoon 
carbonate of soda, three quarters of a teaspoon 
tartaric acid, half teaspoon salt, some butter- 
milk ; mix all the dry things together, then stir 
in the milk with a spoon till it is pretty soft 
dough, then make it out into three rounds. Roll 
them thin and put plenty of flour on the top; 
cut in four and put on gridle. Wheaten meal 
takes rather more of the soda and tartaric acid. 

PRESERVED Frvuit.—Here is a most ingenious 
way of making preserves without the aid of a fire. 
Throw some sugar into first-rate white vinegar ; 
the quantity of vinegar must be sufficient for the 
sugar to meltin it and form a kind of syrup 
wholly free from acidity. Choose gocd fruit, 
perfectly ripe, and picked in dry weather ; put 
it into the syrup, which should have been poured 
into earthenware jars. Cover and put into some 
dry place. The contents will keep for six or 
eight months, and the flavour of the fruit will 
be excellent. 

RxuvsarB Tart.—Two pound rhubarb, half- 
pound sugar, ginger, half-pound flour, three 
ounces butter, bakivng powder, The rhubarb 
should be well washed (not skinned) and cut up 
in inch lengths, packed tightly into the dish, the 
sugar sprinkled among it, also half a teaspoonful 
of ground ginger. Paste—Put the flour into a 
basin with a dessert-spoonful of fine soft sugar, 
half-teaspoonful of baking powder, three ounces 
butter, and crumble the latter among the flour 
until all lumps have disappeared, then pour in 
evough cold water to make a stiff paste ; turn it 
out on a board and roll it a little larger than the 
size of the dish ; after wetting it, cut off a band 
of paste to put round the edge of the dish ; wet 
the band again and put on remainder of the 
paste. Press it down very lightly to make the 
edges adhere; pare and notch them neatly 
according to taste; brush the top with cold 
water, and dust with fine sugar, then put it in 
the oven and bake for one hour. When the 
tart begins to boil out at the side itis usually 
ready. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe 


Tue hog is said to be the only animal that 
is proof against the bites of venomous snakes. 


THE height of Norwegian soldiers is greater 
on an average than that of any other country of 
Europe. 

An ingenious inventor has devised an adjust- 
able horse-collar which may be readily fitted to a 
larger or smaller neck. 

Asiatic cholera was first supposed to have 
originated from the consumption of unsound rice, 
antl was called “ the rice disease,” 

Some of the healthiest children in the world 
are found in the highlands, where shoes are sel- 
dom worn at an earlier age than twelve or thir- 
teen, 

A SUBSTANCE that is expected to largely sup- 
planpivory is beiug made out of milk, coagulated, 
mixed with borax, and submitted to tremendous 
pressure that renders it absolutely solid and 
durable, 

Tue rush-light, or rush-candle, which has beer 
the “ poor man’s light” for many centuries, was 
prepared by stripping a dried rush of its bark 
except one small strip, which held the pith to- 
gether, and Cipping it repeatedly in tallow. 

Wuen the Duke of Monmouth was executed in 
the reign of James the Second for treason, his 
duchess ordered every oak in the park to be cut 
on the fateful morning. The new growth, be- 
longing to Lord Ebury, is one of the finest forests 
in Britain. 

A LAKE of boiling mnd, two miles in circum- 
ference, exists in the Island of Java, near Solo. 
Masses of soft, hot mud continually arise and 
fall, and huge mud bubbles explode like ballooas, 
with reports like guns at the rate of three per 
minute. 

An eminent medical authority asserts that 
getting up early tends to exhaust the physical 
power and to shorten life, while the so-called in- 
vigorating early hours are apt to produce lase?- 
tude and are positively dangerous to some con- 
stitutions, 

Twias gathered from tree shrubs can be made 
to do good service in the decoration of the dinner 
table. They are invaluable attached to baskets, 
and then bronzed with metallic paint. Tied with 
coloured ribbons they make the most delightful 
ornaments on the table for ferns, as the bronze is 
so attuned to the green foliage. 

EXPERIMENTS just made at Munich have 
demonstrated the fact that bullets discharged 
from a rifle in-the usual way can be rendered 
vehicles of infection, carrying microbes and infect- 
ing whatever they strike, A new terror is thus 
added to warfare, and it is to be hoped that bul- 
lets purposely infected with germs of cholera, 
typhus, &c., will be tabooed by civilised nations 
as instruments of warfare, just in the same man- 
ner as explosive bullets. 

In the lifetime of the Prince Consort not only 
was Christmas kept in the peculiarly happy 
manner of the Germans, but ice and snow were 
specially welcomed, and were the signal for a 
relaxation from stiff Court etiquette. ‘The Queen, 
with the Prince Consort, the Royal children, and 
the Court, all gathered on the skating pond, or 
on the.acres of frozen floods in the private por- 
tion of the Home Park at Windsor. The sledges 
were brought out, the band played, in a tent, hot 
beverages were served with no niggardly hand ; 
the officers at the neighbourivg barracks played 
hockey with the Prince Consort, and as the short 
afternoons drew toa close torches were handed 
to the skaters, and occasionally fireworks were 
let of All was fun and good-nature, and 
enjoyed by no one more than the Queen, as her 
sledge bore her from one end of the ice to the 
other. For many years, owing to the Queen’s 
spending the month of January in the Isle of 
Wight, there has been hut little skating at 
Windsor, and the old skating pond has been 
given upin favour of one constructed specially 
for Princess Beatrice in the “ Fairies’ Dell,” 
close to Shakespeare’s Oak, and the spot on 
which once stood the famous Herne’s Oak, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A.—We can give no opinion on the subject. 
Fatcoy.—August 7th, 1865, came on a Monday. 
Rotr.—The cost varies at different establishments. 
Bertie Wirrorp.—Go through a bookseller’s stock. 
8. A. F.—We re2sommend you to consult a solicitor. 


A Constant Reaper.—The duty on glass was finally 
remitted 1845. 

One wHo WisHEs TO Know.—You cannot register an 
additional Christian name. 

Inquisitive Tom.—Torpedoes were invented by an 


American in 1777. 

Dosious Oxe.—Employ an agent who does that sért 
of business. 

Anxious To Kyow.—You might possibly obtain it at 
Somerset House, 


Artiz.—Notice to quit must not be given on a 
Sunday. 


Anxiety.—The property belongs to the daughter 
only. 

A Very Oxp Reaper.—No reliable source of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

B. Y.—Depends on terms of engagement and other 
circumstances. 

One 1s Distress.—We think you should endeavour 
to compromise the case. 

A Recutar Svusscrizer.—The details you require 
have not yet been published. 

A. H.—We are not aware of any recent transaction of 
the kind. 


Curtosity.—The word rice is from the Latin orysa, 
Greek oruza, rice. 


Barkis.—Portland Suspension Bridge was completed 
in 1853. 

An Inquirer.—We must refer you to some local guide 
or history of your town. 

Syp.—The 1st Royal Scots are the oldest regiment in 
the British service. 


Percivat.—Each witness must sign in the presence 
of the other. 


8. U.—Your agreement must be stamped at the 
Inland Revenue Stamp Office. 

Anxious Inqurrer.—We cannot undertake to say 
what view would be taken by the court. 


F. J, S.—Notice to leave a house must be given to 
expire on a regular rent-day. 


Distursep One.—The death of a witness to a will 
does not affect the validity of the will. 


Hese.—Neither party did wrong, and both did the 
natural and proper thing. 

L. G.—The claim is me to - decided by the justices 
on summons, in case of dispute. 


Ratpa.—Neither a son nor finden under age can be 
called on to support a father or mother. 


Horace P.—Children are of the a ey. as 
their parents, wherever they may be bo 


G. 8.—Soak the wood on the bent one then put it 
under pressure to bring it flat. 


R. L.—Except you have the good fortune to be sent 
out by a British house you should not go. 


J. Y.—If£ any person interested in a will is one of the 
witnesses to that will he forfeits all interest in it. 


F. B. Z.—It is against our rules to give trade 
addresses ; but if you look in the London Directory you 
will find what you want. 


Bankrupt.—Your property cannot be considered safe 
unless you have paid your creditors the minimum 
amount prescribed by law. 

One wHo'p Like To Know.—In workhouses married 
couples of sixty years and over are allowed, if they 
choose, to live together. 

LreonarD.—If there was no negligence on the part 
of the employer, he is not liable for accidents to his 
workmen. 


Louis CHARLEs.—Cannot be recovered if the alleged 
debtor says he paid, and is willing to swear it in Court 
if required. 


Worriep Pater.—He must have a certificate of 
proper attendance during the last two years before 
being exempt. 


A. Berrram.—If you can prove that the machine is 
yours it cannot be “ willed” away from you by another 
person. 


P. A. O.—Probably if you were to repeat your query 


a year hence we might bein a position to give a more 
definite reply. 


IGNORANT ALBERT.—In all ordinary cases, gentleman 
should wait for the lady to indicate that she cares to 
mage him. He should not raisc his hat until she 
W 


DeticaTte Mas.—You consult a anor physician in 
your own ey can give you his personal atten- 
tion. He will able to inform you whether the 
specifics referred to will prove of benefit or otherwise. 





A QUERIST. a surgeon is not — to describe 
himself es ‘‘Dr.” So and So, unless he has taken a 
medical degree. 


Puzztep Onz.—M’Dowall is a form of M'Dougall, 
applied to the clansmen who settled in Galloway ; it 
means the Black Gaels. 


J. R. M.—On the London and North-Western route 
to Scotland the border is crossed a little to the south of 
Gretna Green. 


Euntce.—The cithara, which is som like the 
guitar, was used by the Egyptians at least 1,500 years 
before the Christian era. 


F. T.—It may be of value, but no one can venture an 
— without seeing it. You should show it to an 


x —The quotation, ‘So may 3 a thousand 
actions, once afoot, end in one purpose,” will be found 
in Shakespeare’s a Henry V.” act L scene 2. 


G. W.—Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Gret divided the Bibte tats chagtete and vemes anew 
the close of the twelfth century. 


Mitxizc.—It does not require any special treatment, 
but in winter, like the majority of plants, it requires 
much less water than in summer. 


A NEW YEAR'S SONG. 


Tue world is full of mystery 
Which no one understands ; 
What is before our eyes we see, 
The work of unseen hands ; 
Rut whence and when and why they wrought 
Escapes the grasp of human thought. 


There was atime when we were not, 
And there will be again 

When we must cease and be forgot, 
With all our joy and ag 

Gone like the wind, or like the snow 

That fell a thousand years ago. 


We live as if we should not die, 
Blindly, but wisely, too ; 

For if we knew that death was nigh 
What would we say or do, 

But fold our arms and close our eyes, 

And care no more who lives or dies ? 


If death to each man in his turn 
Is coming soon or late, 

Be ours the soldier’s unconcern, 
And his courageous fate ; 

Better to perish in the strife 

Than to preserve the coward’s life. 


New Year, if you were ens youth, 
As you are bringing 

I would not have it + in sooth, 
I have no strength to wage 

Lost battles over. Let them be; 

Bury, your dead, O memory ! 


You can bring pm ee will surprise, 
And nothing will di 
No tears ayain in enna ol 1 eyes, 
No darkness in my day 
You might bring light and smiles instead 
If you could give me back my dead. 


I have beheld your kin, New Year, 
Full fifty times, and none 
That was so happy and so dear, 
I wept when it was done. 
War should we weep when years depart, 
leave their ashes in the heart. 


Good-by, since you are gone, Old Year, 
And my past life good-by ! 
I shed no tear upon your bier, 
For it is well to die. 
New Year, your worst will be my best— 
What can an old man want but rest! 8 


G. V. X.—The sentences ‘‘for life’ and “for the 
period of your natural life” mean the same 
exactly—twenty years in jail. 

Potty SmiTH.—The rent being so much per week you 
are a weekly tenant, and unless you agree to give more 
only a week's notice is necessary. 


Poor Camitia.—The blackheads are a symptom, not 
a disease ; they indicate that there is something wrong 
within, in all likelihood in the digestive organs. 


8. T.—Danton, Murat, Robespierre, St. Just, were 
the actual leaders of the Revolution in France; there 
were others, but subservient to these, 

In Né&ep or ADVICE.— a comes — practice ; 
but practice must be guided by a teacher in order that 
full benefit may be got from it ; books will do you little 
good. 

Grorrrey.—It is estimated that there are 360,000,000 
persons in the world professing the Buddhist’ faith ; 
and the number of Christians—Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Eastern Church—is now rapidly approach- 
ing a similar total. 

Z. Y¥.—Very ancient statues were made of wood. 
Marble succeeded wood, and Rome seemed to be un- 
rivalled for her magnificent structures ; but Palmyra, 
judged by its ruins, exceeded Rome in extent, if not 
splendour. These ruins were discovered in 1678. 





Poor Winow.—While you are not nied gence for 
the debt contracted by your late hus before 2 y~ 
marriage with him, the “Geb must be paid out of the 
insurance money recovered by you. 


R. K. C.—The first institution of this union between 

Hany Samy — ——— with ceremonies of a 

King of Ath n nature, is ascribed to Cecrops, 
Aiea, itt ae 


and regular pra can be learned aly vy industrious 
ices You would d better to avail 
assistance of your friends than to try to 
oom. —- ae 
Ernest.—Chili, taken anome, > regarded as an 
extemely healthful country, that Chilians are 
thought to be more en Zz ae 
other South American republics. 


Rowartp. —An I O U needs no stamp, but must 4 
contain more ‘than the mere ecknowlsdgment, of 
debt ; no “‘ promise to pay we it is 
a promissory note, and must oedeomeeenes 8 von na ag 
Unpxcipep Mi_prep,—Very much depends apg oe 
tion and c' ces of young people. As 
rule, early marriages are quite & y"ikely to result tm 
domestic happiness as those contracted later in life. 


M. OC. P.—Milk is about the safest thing you can 
use. Cink, 0 weenie teas is sometimes 
good Se circumstances 
whether it would be suitable. 


E. T.—If a lady drop nda orang mut 
with an accident, the gentleman it dof bs 
restore the article or to assist the vy road his 
es without waiting for recognition 

K.—The question can only be came from the 
will itself ; if the money is administered according to 
the rules of succession in England, the whole — go to 
your father—that is, as we have said, except the will 
directs that the children of deceased are to \e 


A. D.—It is much better to study Fe subject and 
devel»p your plans by yourself than to risk 

to some assistant some kindred invention which, while 
it is not precisely on a line with yours, may be equally 
as good, or even better, and will Senlien yours useless. 


Srepnen P.—If an introduction takes place at 
formal occasion, shaking hands is usually wade nm 
bad form. In any case, the lady has the option — 
the gentleman has but to wait to see whether she 
extends her hand. 

E. M.—It is hardly possible to give you a remedy for 
what you complain of. What is one man’s meal = 
another man’s poison. We should, however, advise 
ayepe avoid those foods which encourage fia’ 

Tabloids of borax and potash pads rare 
300 for clearing the throat. 

marae F.—There are certificated and uncertificated 

teachers, but the latter are dying out, and it is getting 


.more difficult cvery year for those who have not gone 


through the usual course of Normal training to secure 
ie we strongly advise you to follow some 
0 


Ametia.—Put your gloves on your hands, and wash 
with plenty of good soap and warm water, hang 
up to dry ; when the process is complete dip the gloves 
in strong coffee and dry again, stretching them as the 
moisture disappears; that is a simple process which 
may easily be made effective. 


Pat B. W.—The Inland Revenue authorities have 
expressly decided that none but farmers who cultivate 
their ground, and shepherds, shall be at liberty to keep 
dogs without license; dairymen, graziers and cattle 
salesmen are excluded from this privilege, and required 
to pay. 

B. E. K.—The legend concerning the — of the 
art is as we td “A young fisherman of the Adriatic 
was betrothed to a young and beautiful girl of one of 
the isles of the . Industrious as she was beauti- 
ful, the girl made a new net for her lover, who took it 
with him on board his boat. The first time he cast it 
into the sea he therefrom an exquisite ed 
wrack grass which he hastened to present to od vga 
But war breaking out the fisherman was pressed in 
the service of the Venetian navy. The poor girl So 
at the departure of her lover and contempla‘ his last 
gift to her. rnd while ee = at ae — 

tracery of the wrack grass she oO an 
lait the threads weighted with small beads which 
ung around her net. Little by little she wrought an 
imitation of the petrification, and thus was created the 
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